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Our Five B’s Are Now Four 


By Irl Allison 
When our highly esteemed guild faculty member, Cecil W. 


Berryman, “crossed the bar” this month of March, 1960, our 


five Berrymans of Omaha became only four. What greater tribute 
Mecould any parents have than that paid Cecil Berryman and his 
M@awite and piano-teaching colleague, Alice Davis Berryman, by 
fiheir three sons, Edward, Warren and Rudolph, each of whom 


is a distinguished musician in his 
own right? We have always referred 

mewith pride to the Berrymans as our 

maFive B’s.” It is with regret indeed 
that the immutable laws of life have 
feduced their number to four. Yet the 
work of Cecil Berryman will never die. 
Not only will his beloved family (now 
our Four B’s) carry on but his hun- 
dreds of well-taught and loyal stu- 
dents will do likewise nationwide in 
a ever enlarging circle of influence 
for the best in music to the end of 
time. 

The following reprint written by 
Martin W. Bush was a local news- 
paper tribute to the “Heritage Left 
by Berryman:” 

In the passing of Cecil W. Berry- 
man we see an additional and lament- 
able thinning of the ranks of Oma- 
ha’s professional musicians. 

It is not easy for this observer to 
Write objectively about him. Our lives 
and their unfolding were singularly 
parallel. Both Omaha “boys” of about 
the same vintage, we labored in the 
same musical vineyard. We had the 
same ideas, ideals and objectives in 
our chosen musical careers and tasks 
gecompanying them. Thus, the basis 
for a warm, lifelong friendship. 

A Hazing Period 

Together we went through what 
might be called a hazing period. That 
was when in the youthful days of our 
professional “breaking in” our elders 
benignly looked on us as upstarts of 
more or less musical promise. 

The parallel went farther. We went 
away for study at about the same 
time, he to Paris, I to New York. On 
tur return we both opened studios, 
married and had our families. 

He soon attracted large classes of 
students. His pianistic playing in earl- 
lr days was brilliant. He had no 
mean ability as a composer. And as 
& highly successful teacher he ac- 
Mired a national reputation. 

Fruits of his work will long live af- 
tr him. His illustrious widow, Alice 
Davis Berryman, herself a pianist and 
tacher of distinction, will carry on. 
And their three sons, Edward, War- 
ten and Rudolph, all gifted musicians 
m their own rights, will sustain the 
Mame and renown of their father. 

Beyond that are the hundreds, prob- 
aly thousands, of young men and 
young women who, as his pupils, will 

ure as precious heritages, mem- 

tries of his musical counsel. 

As for the musical fraternity and 


laity, they will sorely miss his genial-' 


ity, his warm handclasp, his earnest- 
(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 
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If your Student Enrollment Card|” 
is not typed and received here 4 weeks | 
before the beginning date of guild au- 

in your center, the Combina-| 


tion Report-Card Certificates cannot 
be filled-in at headquarters by our ar- 
pensmien; however, these will be 
ent to you and you can have them 
filled in in your city. Corrections or 
feplacements will be charged for at 
91.00 per certificate. 
Please mention your Audition cen- 
let when writing. 
(Continued on page 2, col. 1) 
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CECIL BERRYMAN 


Geo. MacNabb of Eastman Dies 


Reprinted from Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Feb. 28 
George MacNabb, 60, nationally known pianist and member of 
the faculty of the Eastman School of Music since its early days, 
died yesterday (Feb. 27, 1960) at his home, 120 Azalea Rd., after 


a two-month illness. 


He was born in New York on March 18, 1899, took up piano 


study in boyhood and was a teacher 
in Syracuse from 1917 to 1922. In 
1921 he obtained his bachelor of mu- 
sic degree at Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. His teachers were 
Raymond Wilson, long a member of 
the Eastman School faculty, and 
Frederick Lamond. 

Mr. MacNabb came to Rochester 
soon after the opening of the East- 
man School in 1922 and embarked on 
a notable career as concert pianist, 
two piano performer, teacher and au- 
thor. In 1924 he was awarded a Juil- 
liard Fellowship, and in 1925 won the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs young artists contest. 

For a number of years he was an 
accompanist for famous artists, in- 
cluding Lucrezia Bori, Edward John- 
son, Florence Easton and Reinald 
Werrenrath. He was a member of 
Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity. 

As soloist Mr. MacNabb had ap- 
peared with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, Buffalo Symphony and many 
others, playing under Fritz Reiner, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, Vladimir Shavitz and Cesar 
Shavitz. He had given solo recitals in 
many cities throughout the country. 

Mr. McNabb found special pleasure 
in two-piano work and early in his 


Eastman School days was associated 
with Harry Watts in that field. In 
recent years he and Harold Weiss, fel- 
low pianist at the Eastman School, 
had been much in demand for concert 
work. 

In recent years he also had con- 
ducted lectures in Syracuse, Buffalo, 

(Continued on page 3, col. 1) 


GEORGE MacNABB 


21 Young American Pianists Selected To 
Compete in Franz Liszt Piano Competition 


$100 Scholarships. 


not later than JUNE FIRST, 1960. 


be mailed to whom you designate. 


mail to Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas. 


How to Apply for $100 Scholarship 


DEAR 1960 HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNER: 

If you are also a Paderewski Memorial Medal Winner this year or in 
any past year and have AVERAGED scoring 14 more C than A checks 
during any 10 years as an Entrant in the National Piano-Playing Audi- 
tions, you will be eligible in June, 1960, to be awarded one of the 1960 


We have records proving your receipt of your High School Diploma and 
Paderewski Medal, but you can see the impossibility of filing Report 
Card stubs (over half a million) through ten years. Therefore the burden 
of proof as to your excess of C over A checks (at least 140 in 10 years) 
must fall upon you or your teacher. To prove this, please send to this 
office TEN NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL REPORT CARDS re- 
ceived by you during any past 10 years, and fill in the application form, 


Upon receipt of this proof, and upon notification of your choice of a 
teacher or college for the 1960-61 school session, the $100 Scholarship will 


Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


P. S. This $100 Scholarship Plan is for the purpose of encouraging high 
school graduates to continue studying piano after graduation with a pri- 
vate teacher or in college; hence, the limitation to High School Diploma 
Winners of 1960. If eligible fill in application form on page 24 and 


president, Irl Allison, Jr.; left to right, Monetta Griffin, Car- 


OFFICIAL STAFF of the National Guild of Piano Teachers in 


Davis. 


NEW YORK—21 young profession- 
al American pianists from all over 
the country have been selected to 
compete in the first Franz Liszt 
Piano Competition, sponsored by the 
Franz Liszt Sesquicentennial Comit- 
tee, which had its Preliminary Au- 
ditions on April 18, 19, and 20, and 
its Public Finals on Monday evening, 
April 25th, at New York’s Town 
Hall. 

The pianists qualified to compete 
for the Competition Grand Award, in 
the judgement of the Competition 
Admissions Committee, are: Enid 
Dale, New York; David Del Tredici, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Daniel Eller, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Robert Guralnik, Corn- 
wall, New York; David Kaiserman, 
New York; George Katz, Athens, 
Ohio; Lucien Leinfelder, Dallas, Tex- 
as; Jacob Maxin, New York; Thomas 
McIntosh, New York; Richard Mor- 
ris, Bloomington, Indiana; Alfred 
Mouledous, Dallas, Texas; Joseph 
Plon, New York; Ivan Davis, New 
York; James Streem, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Marion Zarzeczna, Trenton, New Jer- 
Richard Casper, Roselle Park, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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I A men J. Reyna, Aileen Gillis, Amparo Jaime, Harriet Brown, 
Austin, Tex., pictured by the expert photography of the acting Lilly Jo Croslin, Reeda Lee Anderson, Louise Smith, and Dorothy 


tudent Enrollment Up 20% 


Largest Gain 
Recorded in 
Guild History 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Headquarters in Austin, Texas, is toil- 
ing away in the midst of the largest 
student enrollment for the National 
Piano Playing Auditions recorded in 
the Guild’s history. As of April 19, 
1960, Irl Alligon, Jr., Acting Presi- 
dent, announced a 20% increase over 
last year’s enrollment of the same 
date. 

In round figures reported, the total 
enrollment is 45,000 as compared with 
the 1959 total of 38,000. At this time 
in the middle of Audition season in 
1950, the total enrollment was re- 
corded at 15,000. The Guild has trip- 
led enrollment in the past decade and 
is now providing opportunities to 


‘|three times as many students and 


teachers to further their pianistic de- 


s| velopment as it did ten years ago. 


Students began auditioning for the 
Guild’s 289 judges this year on Feb. 
29 at Richmond, Virginia, and the 
final Audition date of the season is 
on June 29 in Great Neck, New York. 
Based on present figures, the Guild 
will have served an estimated 67,000 
teachers and students by the end of’ 
the fiscal year, June 30. 


BPRC Regulations 
Revised for 1961 


Rules and regulations for the Bien- 
nial Piano Recording Competition, 
held in alternate years from October 
through December, have been official- 
ly announced from National Head- 
quarters and are included in the 1960 
Yearbook. All members of the Nation- 
al Fraternity of Student Musicians, 
American College of Musicians, Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, and 
International Pianist’s Guild who 
made 6 (or more) C’s than A’s in 
the 1959 or 1960 Auditions are eligi- 
ble for participation. 

College or Artist pupils may enter 
without having entered Auditions by 
paying $5 per each recording event 
entered. 

It has been announced that all se- 
lections recorded for entry in Events 
for the Intermediate Classification 
must be from GUILD REPERTOIRE 
VOLUMES, Intermediate F, E, D, C, 
B, and A (Events No. 13, 16, 21—25). 
This regulation will enable judges to 
have at hand copies of all composi- 
tions on the recordings in these events 
which they will adjudicate. 

These Guild Repertoire Books are 
published by: the Summy-Birchard 
Publishing Company, 1834 Ridge Av- 
enue, Evanston, Ill. Roberta Savler, 
Piano Editor of Summy-Birchard, has 
written the Guild founder that the 
Guild Repertoire Preparatory books 
will be issued beginning June 1 and 
all four should be in print in time 
for preparation for the 1961 Audi- 
tions. 

Correct your 1960 Yearbook, page 
237, 5 (d) to read 33 rpm rather than 
45. Artist entrants shall submit one 
12 inch 33 rpm disc, both sides. Prep- 
aratory for collegiate entrants must 
submit one 10 or 8 inch 33 rpm disc, 
both sides, while Intermediate and 


(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 


FLASH! Ivan Davis 

Wins Franz Liszt 

Piano Competition 
(See back page for story) 
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8. RESTATEMENT of requirements 


9. FOR PUBLICATION IN PIANO 


2—PIANO GUILD NOTES, May-June, 1960 


Bulletin Board— 
(Continued from page 1) | 


1. June 30th is the end of fiscal) 
year of 1960 (with NGPT as with | 
Uncle Sam). Our NEW YEAR’S | 
DAY is July 1st, 1960, when 1961 
Annual Dues become payable. 
Payment by July First insures 
the life of each member who has 
entered 5 pupils in the 1960 
Spring Auditions for $150.00 with- 
out lapsing of the Insurance 
Benefit. ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
$7.00; FACULTY MEMBERSHIP 
$11.00. 1961 YEARBOOK (for Ac- 
tiwe Members) $4.00. Included in 
dues of Faculty Members. 


2. FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS printed on the front 
of the Student Enrollment Card 
for the National Piano-Playing 
Auditions when enrolling students. 


8. GUILD MEMBERS WITH DI- 
PLOMA CANDIDATES ARE re- 
quested to return Program Ap- 
proval Cards with attached grade 
card signed by Judge to 1502 
Murray Lane, Austin, Texas, im- 
mediately following their Audi- 
tions—needed to issue diplomas. 


PLEASE PREPARE YOUR IN- 
QUIRIES im questionnaire form 
leaving space for answers follow- 
ing each question, and making 
these as brief as possible. A self- 
addressed stamped envelope en- 
closed for reply will insure 
promptness. If you must tele- 
phone, ask for MRS. DOROTHY 
DAVIS (GReenwood 7-13838) Aus- 
tin, Texas, between 9-12 and 1-4 
Central Standard Time. 


5. DEAR PARENT LETTERS ex- 
plaining the Guild’s goals and 
classifications are available in any 
quantity, without charge, to all 
members by writing NGPT head- 
quarters at Box 1113, Austin 66, 
Texas. 


6. A WORD TO CHAIRMEN: 
Please do not attempt to arrange 
for judges except through Mr. Irl 
Alison, Jr., who is in charge of 
ali such arrangements. He will 
cooperate as fully as possible in 
consideration of the needs of all 
centers that must be served by the 
same judge. 


7. FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
1961 GUILD YEARBOOK, please 
include photos of your 5 or more 
Year National or International 
Winners and your Diploma Win- 
ners (even clear snapshots will 
do). Also on a 8” by 5” card for 
each THREE or more Year Na- 
tional or International Winner, 
listing his name and yours with 
your address in full. A 3” by 5” 
card FOR EACH 3 or more year 
National or International and 
BACH Diploma Winner also. Your 
10 Year Nationals will become 
Paderewski Medal Winners, and 
(#f High School Seniors in 1960 
who have achieved 140 more C’s 
than A’s during the 10 years) 
$100.00 Scholarship Winners. 
Headquarters must be notified as 
early as possible if you have stu- 
dents who will be Paderekski 
Medal Winners this year. 


for ACM Endorsement for NGPT 
members: submission of 25 na- 
or international report 
cards or stubs of students who 
recewwed a grade of 95 per cent 
(14 more C’s than A’s) or above 
during the past 5 (or less) years 
to the ACM Certification Com- 
mittee, care of Grace Hofheimer, 
118 W. 57th St., New York, with 
clerical fee of $3.00. Doris Fre- 
riche ie serving with Miss Hof- 
hetmer in thie capacity. 


GUILD NOTES: Comments on all 
Guild events are welcome! Please 
send double spaced typed copy, 
identified with your name, city 
and state, on a separate sheet 
marked “For Piano Guild Notes.” 
When sending pictures, please 
awrite on the back of picture the 
mame and honor won and send 
with the typed story. If you 
would like to have the photo- 
graph returned, add “return to” 
with your name and address. 
Scheduted press dates for 
NOTES, subject to change, are 
January-February, February 6; 
March-April, March 20; May- 
Jume, May 1; July-August, Au- 
gust 22; September-October, Oc- 
tober 10; November-December, 
November 21. Deadline for copy 
20 days preceding press date. 
No article longer than 1000 
words can be accepted due to lack 
of space. 
Please allow four months for 


FOLLOWING TWO PIANO CONCERT by the Barrs at Our Lady of the Lake College 
in San Antonio, Tex., this group was pictured: left to right, Mrs. and Dr. Irl Allison, 
Mary J. Cherin, Mrs. and Mr. Howard Barr, Anita Kana, and Sharon Martin. 
Sister Lucy Marie, Director of the Music Department at OLL, wrote, "We have received 
the new PIANO GUILD NEWS and wish sincerely to thank you for the fine 
the Barrs’ concert here on our campus. It was certainly an 
Irs. Allison present with us at that time.” 


a copy of 
material in it concerni 
honor to have you and 


BPRC— 

(Continued from page 1) 
Elementary entrants must submit one 
8 inch disc, both or only 1 side, 33 
rpm. 

Conforming to classifications enter- 
ed in 1959 or 1960 auditions, entrants 
must perform an early or late classic 
and a romantic or modern number for 
judging. 


Student enrollment begins October 
1, 1960, and ends December 15, 1960. 
Rules and regulations noting the 
awards for each event are sent with 
enrollment cards to those who enter- 
ed the 1959 BPRC. Write Headquart- 
ers for copies if this is the first time 
you are entering yourself or your 
students for a share of the $20,000 in 
awards that will be distributed by 
May 1, 1961. 


Berryman— 

(Continued from page 1) 
ness, his enthusiasm, his smile and 
his hearty laughter. 

When and if comprehensive annals 
of music in Omaha are ever written 
the name of Cecil Wells Berryman is 
certain to loom large. 

The highlights of Mr. Berryman’s 
background and career are reprinted 
from The World Herald, Omaha, 
March 13: 

Cecil Berryman, 71, of 5018 Izard 
Street, who had been an Omaha musi- 
cian and music teacher more than 50 
years, died at a hospital Friday after 
an illness of 16 months. 

A native of Central City, he was 
a graduate of Omaha Central High 
School. His father, Edward Berryman, 
was prominent in reform politics early 
in the century here. 

Mr. Berryman studied in Paris at 
the National Conservatoire and later 
with Rudolph Ganz, Swiss pianist. 

He had started training under his 
mother and at 15 won a scholarship 
with August Borglum here. 

He gave his first piano recital at 
16 and at 17 appeared with a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

As a teacher here Mr. Berryman 
trained Rob Roy Peery, who later 
served several years as musical editor 
of Etude magazine and who is a suc- 
cessful composer of teaching pieces. 

His own compositions included a 
concert fantasia, sonata for violin, 


songs for children and organ and Dia. 
no pieces. 

He was a member of Dundee Pyy. 
byterian Church. 

Berryman Family 

Mr. Berryman’s activities inchudey 
the teaching of students in all grades, 
concert pianist and lecture recitalig, 
composer, arranger and ghost writep. 
author of work on composition; cote 
for solo recital, piano ensemble gy 
accompanying; teacher of teachg,, 
adjudicator for NGPT; judge in Bi 
ennial Recording Competitions; acti, 
in local Guild auditions; faculty meq. 
ber of the American College of Mig 
cians and National Membership (gq 
mittee. 

Alice Davis-Berryman is pianig, 
teacher and composer. Pauline Berry. 
man, first violin, Omaha Symphogy, 
Rudolph Berryman, choral directa, 
Technical High School, and organist, 
North Christian Church. Warren Ba 
ryman, Fulbright scholarship, By 
gium with Flor Peeters; head of @ 
gan department Hastings Colley 
completing Doctor’s degree Unig 
Seminary; organist and youth chy 
director, Presbyterian Church, Hag 
ings, Neb. Edward Berryman, orgy 
ist and assistant professor, Univergj 
of Minnesota; organist and choir 
rector, Cathedral Church of & 
Mark’s; director of Avery Yonh 
Choir (two appearances with Ming 
apolis Symphony.) 


PIANO BY BALDWIN 


at the request of: 


Jacques Abram igor Buketoff Gold & Fizdale 
Daniel Abrams Richard Burgin Boris Goldovsky 
Kurt H. Adler Campoli Ella Goldstein 
Niklaus Aeschbacher Maria Carreras Jan Gorbaty 
Victor Alessandro Eleazar de Carvalho Cor de Groot 
Ernest Ansermet Gasper Cassado William Haaker 
Claudio Arrau Stanley Chapple Kar! Haas 
Wilhelm Backhaus Aldo Ciccolini Jeanette Haien 
Giuseppe Bamboschek Fausto Cleva Theodor Haig 


Lya de Barberiis 
Aline Van Barentzen 
David Bar-Illan 
John Barnett 


Eugene Conley 
Aaron Copland 
Mary Curtis-Verna 
Gyorgy Cziffra 


Laszlo Halasz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Raymond Hanson 
Johana Harris 


Margaret Barthel Glauco D’Attili Roy Harris 
Steven Barwick Ivan. Davis Guy Fraser Harrison 
Stanley Bate Joerg Demus Julius Hegyi 


Joseph Battista 

Sir Thomas Beecham 
Patricia Benkman 
Erna Berger 

Mervin Berger 
Ralph Berkowitz 
Pierre Bernac 
Leonard Bernstein 
Mark Blitzstein 
Theodore Bloomfield 
Coleman Blumfield 


Cloe Elmo 


Jorge Bolet Pierre Fournier 
Ennio Bolognini Albert Fracht 
Yury Boukoff Zino Francescatti 


Helmut Brauss 
Benjamin Britten 
Harry J. Brown 
Spencer Browne 
John Brownlee 


accepted copy to appear. 


Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Antal Dorati 
Jeaneane Dowis 
Jose Echaniz 
Arnold Eidus 


Lenore Engdahl 
Daniel Ericourt 
Arthur Fiedler 
Kirsten Flagstad 
Lukas Foss 


Vera Franceschi 
Samson Francois 
Oscar Gacitua 
Arnold U. Gamson 
Russell Gerhart 


Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer 
Stephen Hero 
Lorin Hollander 
Joan Holley 
Julius Huehn 
Amparo Iturbi 
Jose. Iturbi 
Adyline Johnson 
Thor Johnson 

J. Randolph Jones 
Enrique Jorda 
Chauncey Kelley 
John Kessler 
Edward Kilenyi 
Alexander Kipnis 
Dorothy Kirsten 
Paul Kletzki 
Walter Klien 
Louis Kohnop 


Inez Palma Ruth Slenczynska 
Rafae! Kubelik Moshe Paranov Leo Smit 
Leo Kucinski Peter Pears Dorothy Dring Smutz 
Hans Lange Jone! Perlea Georg Solti 
Augustin Lara Sergio Perticaroli Hilde Somer 
Ervin Laszlo ‘ Gregor Piatigorsky Henry Sopkin 
Robert Lawrence Leo Podolsky Soriano 
Kar! Leifheit Daniel Pollack Tossy Spivakovsky 
Theodore Lettvin Lily Pons Eleanor Steber 
Ray Lev Rosa Ponselle Jonathan Sternberg 
Joan Lloyd Ruth Posselt Ebe Stignani 


Luboshutz & Nemenoff 
Sheldon Lubow 
Peter Maag 

Franco Mannino 
Igor Markevitch 
Markowski & Cedrone 
Ozan Marsh 

Nino Martini 

Henry Mazer 

Edwin McArthur 
The Medleys 
Josefina Megret 
David Mendoza 
Ruby Mercer 

Darius Milhaud 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Alfonso Montecino 
Pierre Monteux 
Charles Munch 
Nelson & Neal 
Monte Nelson 
Jeanne & Joanne 


Hugh Ross 
Max Rudolf 


Harry Shub 


Nettleton Abbey Simon 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell Jacques Singer 
Perry O’Neil Leo Sirota 


Francis Poulenc 
Rudolph Reiners 

Hans Richter-Haaser 
Josette & Yvette Roman 
Aaron Rosand 

Joseph Rosenstock 
Manuel Rosenthal 


Zoltan Rozsanyi 


Victor Sabata 
Guglielmo Sabatini 
Jesus Marie Sanroma 
Thomas Scherman 
George Schick 
Thomas Schippers 
Hans Schwieger 
Rafael Sebastia 
Leonard Seeber 
Christiane Senart 


Leonard Shure. 


Igor Stravinsky 
Soulima Stravinsky 
Benjamin Swalin 
James Sykes 
Yi-Kwei Sze 
Joseph Szigeti 
Sergei Tarnowsky 
Henri Temianka 
Richard Tetley-Kardos 
Virgil Thomson 
Jennie Tourel 
Giorgio Tozzi 
Helen Traubel 
Richard Tucker 
Erno Valasek 
Emmett Vokes 
Joseph Wagner 
Daniel Wayenberg 
Robert Weede 
Whittemore & Lowe 
Earl Wild 

Maurice Wilk 
Thomas Wright 
Ventsis Yankoff 
Efrem Zimbalist 
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Walter Naumburg Foundation 


Announces Biennial Awards 


The Walter W. Naumburg Founda- 
, Inc. has announced awards for 
gstrumentalists designed to give sus- 
ined support and encouragement to 
g artists of unusual promise who 
ge already launched on their ca- 
gers, but are not yet thoroughly 
gtablished in them. 
The award, approximately a dollar 
glue of $25,000, will consist of a 
ash award of $5,000, a two year 
ganagerial contract with Herbert 
garrett Management, Inc., subsidiz- 
ing foreign and American concert 
ors, which will be followed by: a 
glo appearance in New York City 
ith the New York Philharmonic, a 
glo recital in New York City, and 
, solo recording for Columbia Rec- 


fiwards will be made biennially, 
gd one winner in each competition 
gill be selected through a series of 
yuditions conducted by judges of na- 
tonal and international repute. The 
empetition will alternate between 
glo strings and piano. 

Candidates are not limited as to 
ystionality, must be between 21 and 
% years of age as of the closing 
jate for applications, and must have 
speared in a public solo recital or 
ss soloist with a symphony orchestra. 

letters of recommendation must 
yeompany the application, from the 
propriate authority of any musical 
stitution at which applicant has 
tudied and/or the most recent teach- 

@, and a recognized musician not 
wnnected with the candidate’s educa- 
ton. Applications must be submitted 
lefore the closing date, accompanied 
by a $10 deposit, and the Foundation 
wserves the right to reject appli- 
ants it considers ineligible. 

Auditions 

The compositions to be prepared 
by candidates for auditions in piano 
fall into the following three groups: 

1. Two complete programs of re- 
cital caliber, each comprising ap- 
proximately 70 minutes of perform- 
ing time including the following re- 
pertoire: a prelude and fugue from 

J.S. Bach’s Well Tempered Clavier; 

asonata by Beethoven from Op. 31, 


No. 2 on, excluding Op. 49 and 
Op. 79; two etudes of a virtuosic 
nature, one by Chopin, the other 


by Liszt; a significant large work | 


from the 19th century or a group 

of shorter pieces approximately 15 

minutes in length; a group of 

pieces chosen from such composers 
as Debussy, Ravel, Albeniz, De- 

Falla; and a large work from the 

20th century, preferably by an 

American. 

2. Three concerti, one from the 
period of J. S. Bach through Bee- 
thoven, another from the 19th cen- 
tury, and a third from the 20th 
century. 

3. A composition to be desig- 
nated, commissioned by the Naum- 
burg Foundation. (The Foundation 
will purchase copies of the works 
from the publishers and distribute 
them free of charge to the con- 
testants.) 

During the auditions, the judges 
will select the music they wish to 
hear from the repertoire submitted. 
The public will be admitted to the 
final auditions, and, if possible, to 
the semi-finals also. Candidates are 
responsible for all travel and living 
expenses incurred in connection with 
the auditions, with no help from the 
Foundation. 

The Walter W. Naumburg Founda- 
tion’s officers include William Schu- 
man, President; Louis Persinger, 
Vice-President; Howard M. Schott, 
Secretary; and Newman Pearsall, 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors 
consists of Aaron Copland, Leopold 
Mannes, Howard D. McKinney, Peter 
Mennin, A. Tillman Merritt, William 
J. Mitchell, Newman Pearsall, Louis 
Persinger, Julius Rudel, Howard M. 
Schott, William Schuman, Frank 
Sheridan, and Beveridge Webster. 
The Foundation administers awards 
for instrumentalists, conductors and 
composers, and a program for singers 
is under consideration. 

Address all inquiries to Miss Mary 
H. Smith, Secretary to the Board, 
The Walter W. Naumburg Founda- 
tion, Inc., 130 Claremont Avenue, 
Room 203, New York 27, New York. 


acNABB OF EASTMAN— 


(Continued from page 1) 


Grand Rapids and cities of the South 
and Far West. Since 1951 he had been 
mganist and choir director of Beth- 
mny Presbyterian Church. In Syracuse 
he had held similar posts with the 
South Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. MacNabb was the author of 
A Selected List of Graded Teaching 
Material for the Piano.” He compiled 
usecond edition with the assistance of 
dr. Ruth Watanabe, librarian of the 
Sibley Music Library. He had written 
tticles for numerous music maga- 
tines. He had served as supervisor of 
the piano department at the Hochstein 
School. 

Mr. MacNabb was unmarried. His 
nearest surviving relative is a brother 
Douglas MacNabb, with whom he 

Tribute 

Gearge Kelver of East Aurora, N. 
N., wrote the following letter to the 

tild president, which is reprinted 
ta “splendid tribute on the loss to 

guild of one of its staunchest 


ds and our country a great musi- 


Though it is very late, after a long 
ard day, I felt I must send the en- 
tosed clipping to you immediately 
orl felt you would want to know of 
McNabb’s passing. Harold 
igs called me last night to tell me 
tat George had died yesterday after- 
hon. Today, my wife and I journeyed 
Rochester to pay our final respects. 
had seen him last in the hospital 
ist prior to Christmas, and knew 
Mat he was very sick. The diagnosis 
’8 cancer, but a heart attack took 
im—what a blessing, for his real ill- 
ss had not progressed to the final 
Prturous stages which it can so often 


What a life of devotion to the bet- 
‘tment of piano teaching he led. How 
any hundreds of us Eastman stu- 


dents passed through his classes in 
Piano Pedagogy, and had practice 
teaching under his expert guidance. 
His sincerity, his unselfishness in 
sharing with us his fine concepts of 
teaching, the highest ideals and stand- 
ards, are worthy of our sincerest 
gratefulness. And how his classes 
sparkled with his wonderful sense of 
humor! 

His private students were so care- 
fully taught with real musicianship 
and understanding. How many more 
hundreds gained from this closer con- 
tact with him. 

He filled his capacities as soloist, 
accompanist, and member of two piano 
teams with real artistry, and those 
who heard were grateful. 

And finally, but perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the Workshops and 
lectures which he presented in vari- 
ous parts of the country, where he 
stimulated and inspired those attend- 
ing with his “common sense” approach 
to piano teaching and its many prob- 
lems. His capacity for evaluating stu- 
dents and their problems was evi- 
denced by his many judging capaci- 
ties. 

Personally, he was always so kind 
and encouraging to me, and so many 


of his basic teaching ideas, through 
the years, have become a part of my 
routine. 

His loss will be felt by many, but he 
leaves behind a_host of former stu- 
dents and friends, who have reaped 
the benefits of contact with him. And 
he has left us a valuable legacy in his 
new revised edition of Piano Teaching 
Materials which bécame available 
shortly before his illness overtook him. 

We have lost a valued person in 
the field of Piano Pedagogy, but the 
ideals he set before us will continue 
to guide us on through our teaching 
years. 


Record 


Revival of 
Lhevinne Art 


Pianists in particular and music 
lovers in general have a genuine 
treat in store for them when they 
hear the reissue of a LP dise by Vic- 
tor of a complete recital by the late 
Josef Lhevinne. (1.A.) 

The proceeds from this recording 
will aid in the establishment of a 
Josef Lhevinne Scholarship at Juil- 
liard School of Music in New York. 


Cover Story 
Josef Lhevinne, whose magical 
artistry is so superbly represented 
here, was born on December 14, 1874, 
at Orel, near Moscow, Russia. At 
four, the little boy, gifted with abso- 
lute pitch, picked out melodies and 
made up accompaniments on the fam- 
ily’s ancient square piano... 
At fourteen, the youngster played 
for the great Anton Rubinstein, and 
won an invitation to play the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” Concerto as guest 
soloist under Rubinstein’s baton in 
the Concert for Widows and Orphans, 
an important annual event in Mos- 
cow. This concert assumed special 
significance to Josef’s career when, 
at its conclusion, Rubinstein publicly 
embraced him and said: “You will 
be my successor!” Rubinstein then 
invited the young prodigy to visit 
him at the Villa Schachwitz in the 
suburbs of Dresden, Saxony. There, 
his education was further advanced 
by the great musician, who was to 
remain Josef’s ideal throughout his 
life. 
At seventeen, Lhevinne graduated 
from the Moscow Conservatory with 
highest honors and the Gold Medal. 
There followed several years of con- 
cert tours (and hard work) in Eu- 
rope. In 1895, at the age of twenty, 
he won the International Rubinstein 
prize at Berlin, competing with thir- 
ty-two contestants from all parts of 
the world. Although the immediate 
result of the competition was forty 
concerts throughout Europe, Lhevinne 
was unable to defer his military ob- 
ligations in Russia, and he therefore 
was forced to cancel all his hard-won 
engagements. 
In 1898, he married Rosina Bessie, 
who was herself a pianist of note, 
a graduate of the Moscow Conserva- 
tory from the class of Safonov and 
also a winner of its coveted Gold 
Medal. The wedding took place only 
eight days after her graduation. 
From 1900 until 1902 Lhevinne was 
an instructor in the Imperial Music 
Society in Tiflis, in the Russian 
Caucasus. Feeling that life in Tiflis, 
while pleasant enough, did not offer 
enough musical stimulus, the Lhe- 
vinnes set off for Berlin, then the 
Mecca of the musical world. Here 
Josef established his position among 
the leading. pianists of the time, a 
place denied him by his previous 
military duties. Then, after a year, 
he was invited to occupy a profes- 
sorship at his Alma Mater, the Mos- 
cow Conservatory, with freedom to 
concertize. 
In 1905 the young man made his 
American debut with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of his old friend and teacher, 
Safonov, who was at that time the 
conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. His success was so out- 
standing that the following year he 
played 108 concerts in the United 
States, both by himself and with his 
wife. 
Although he made his home in 
Berlin for most of the time from 
1907 until 1914, he made alternate 
tours in the United States and Eu- 
rope. During World War I, their 
Russian citizenship kept him and his 
family virtually prisoners of war in 
Wansee, near Berlin. 
In 1919 Lhevinne returned to the 
United States, bringing his family 
with him to make their home in Kew 
Gardens, Long Island. This home was 
a haven for talented young musicans 
for the remainder of his life. 
His numerous concert tours here 
and abroad, and his duo piano re- 
citals with his wife Rosina, estab- 
lished him as one of the leading pi- 
anists of his generation. At the for- 
mation of the Juilliard Graduate 
School in 1922, the Lhevinnes were 
among the first invited to~join its 


(Continued on page 8, col. 3) 


JAMES DICK 


WITH DALIES FRANTZ 


DALIES FRANTZ 


James Dick Performs 
In Memorable Recital 


James Dick was presented by The 
University of Texas Department of 
Music, College of Fine Arts, in their 
Student Recital Series on April 5 in 
Recital Hall. For his second recital of 
the year, Mr. Dick played two Scar- 
latti sonatas, the B flat major and G 
major, and Chopin’s Concerto No. 1 
in E minor, with Dalies Frantz as as- 
sisting pianist. 

After this memorable concert, Irl 
Allison said, “To hear James Dick, 
certainly one of the most gifted and 
highly trained young artists in the 
world today, play the concerto com- 
posed by Chopin when he also was 
but a lad, with a great artist like 
Dalies Frantz at a second piano, was 
piano-artistry at its best. 

“This combination of pupil and 
teacher, each doing a magnificent job, 
gave a performance that will undoubt- 
edly be long-remembered by all who 
heard them. Dick displayed an as- 
tounding command of the keyboard 
and an understanding of the concer- 
to’s content that was completely sat- 
isfying, while Frantz showed mastery 
of the orchestral score to the most 
minute detail.” 

The widely acclaimed 19 year old 
pianist, now a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has already won sig- 
nificant honors, the most recent being 
the Eric Sorantin Award in the com- 
petition sponsored by the San Angelo 
Symphony Orchestra. Winning the 
prize by unanimous decision of the 


$5000 Available 
For Oberlin 
Scholarships 


OBERLIN, Ohio—An anonymous 
donor has made up to $5,000 available 
annually for scholarship aid to third- 
year Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
students attending the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg, Austria, Oberlin President 
Robert K. Carr announced today. 

Under an Oberlin plan in operation 
since 1958, the entire third-year Con- 
servatory class studies at the Academy 
of Music and Performing Arts (the 
Mozarteum) in Salzburg. 

According to President Carr, the 
scholarship grant, “from a person 
with a large interest in the Oberlin- 
in-Salzburg program,” will be admin- 
istered by the scholarship committee 
and will provide substantial aid for 
from twelve to fifteen Salzburg stu- 
dents each year. First allocations from 
the grant will be made for the 1960- 
61 academic year. 


judges from strong competition 
brought Mr. Dick a. $250 cash award 
and a March appearance with the San 
Angelo Symphony. His rendition of 
the Chopin First Concerto drew a 
standing ovation from the audience 
and the prediction by the San An- 
gelo newspaper critic that, “Dick’s 
name is surely one that is destined to 
loom brighter in the music world.” 

Before coming to Texas, James Dick 
had won the Naftzger Young Artists 
Award in Wichita, Kan., which car- 
ried an appearance as soloist with the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra as part 
of the prize. 

The American Statesman reported, 
“In UT music circles, Dick is regard- 
ed as one of the most talented pian- 
ists on the campus in some time and 
is considered perhaps the most likely 
prospect for professional concert star- 
dom that the University music depart- 
ment has produced lately.” 


ENDORSEMENTS 


American College 
of Musicians 


Endorsements by the American 
College of Musicians for 1960 have 
been accorded to eleven members of 
the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, one new one and ten renewals, 
since the last issue of Piano Guild 
Notes. 

The latest addition to this dis- 
tinguished roster is Erna M. Ziehls- 
dorff of Casper, Wyoming. 

Renewals have been granted to 
Alice D. Berryman, Omaha, Neb.; 
Dorothy R. Anderson, Wabash, Ind.; 
Jerry B. Gannaway, Brownfield, Tex.; 
Mrs. Marciel Mitchell, Dallas, Tex.; 
Charlotte C. Elisasser, Conneaut, 
Ohio; Leah D. Shane, Glen Cove, 
N. Y.; Ruth S. McCoy, San Diego, 
Calif.; Samuel F. Pendleton, Oakland, 
Calif.; Marie E. Willman, Port La- 
vaca, Tex.; and Nadine Johnson, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Renewals are granted by submit- 
ting five nationals yearly with a min- 
imum of 14 or more C’s than A’s 
with a renewal fee of $1.00 to the 
ACM Certification Committee. (See 
Bulletin Board) 

This recognition is an added cre- 
dential of national note within reach 
of Guild members. It is not intended 
to compete with, hut to complement 
certification by other groups. 


JUNE 8-22 


ANNUAL PIANO MASTER CLASS 


conducted by 


Dr. J. Wilgus Eberly, Pianist 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS — LOW TUITION 
FOR BOTH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE MADE ON OR BEFORE JUNE |, 1960 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, BOX 3865, UNIVERSITY HILL STATION, DENTON, TEXAS 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MIRIAM GORDON LANDRUM, Director 
Approved by the Texas Education Agency 

200 West 19th St., Austin, Texas 


SCHROEDERS GUNTHER, INC 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS = 


WY Riinebeck, New York 


NATION-WIDE MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Music of All Types 


SOUTHERN MUSIC CO. 


1100 Broadway 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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The President's Music 
Committee Announces 
International Contest 


The President’s Music Committee of 
the People-to-People Program gives 
rules and regulations for the Interna- 
tional Competitions in Music, 1960, in 
their Announcement No. 59. The 16th 
International Music Competition for 
Musical Performers will be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland from September 
17 to October 1, 1960, deadline for en- 
try July 15. 

The competition is open to vocalists, 
pianists, violinists, clarinetists, and 
hornists, men and women of all na- 
tionalities, age 15 years to 30 years. 
Only regulations concerning pianists 
will be included here. 

The competition will be held in 
three stages: eliminatory, to be held 
privately from Sept. 17-23; definitive, 
to be held in public Sept. 24-30, for 
the presentation of diplomas and med- 
als; and final, with orchestra, to be 
held in public with candidates desig- 
nated by the jury after the second 
stage. There will be an orchestral con- 
cert on Oct. 1 at which the laureates 
chosen will perform. 

In the eliminating stage, the can- 
didates will be known by number only 
and the jury will be placed behind a 
screen. Verdicts will be expressed by 
figures from 1 (very bad) to 10 (ex- 
cellent), and an average of 7 shall be 
required for candidates admitted to 
the final stage. The final competition 
will be held in a large hall, when can- 
didates admitted will play in alpha- 
betical order (beginning this year 
with the letter O). Pieces will be per- 
formed from memory. 

Pri 


Zes 

All candidates admitted and passed 
in the final stage shall receive a di- 
ploma, and silver medals may be ac- 
corded to those candidates who, al- 
though they did not obtain prizes, 
have distinguished themselves. 

The following money awards may. 
be presented, subject to the discretion 
of the jury, which will be free to limit 
the presentations to medals only if 
they feel no candidate merits a money 
award: 

A first prize of 2,000 Swiss francs 
and second prize of 1,000 Swiss francs 
to male pianists; a first prize of 2,000 
Swiss francs and second prize of 1,000 
Swiss francs to female pianists. 

Special prizes include the following: 
each first prize receives a chronomet- 
ric wrist watch in gold, offered by 
Rolex of Geneva; a prize of 1,000 
francs is available from an American 
sponsor and can be awarded by the 
Committee to a first prize winner; the 
Ernest Schelling Prize of 1,500 francs 
may be given by the Committee to one 
pianist of outstanding merit. 

Competition Programme 

In the eliminating stage, each can- 
didate will prepare 7 works, one from 
each of the groups, and shall be pre- 
pared to perform them at the Jury’s 
demand. 

The 7 groups for men are as fol- 
lows: 

Group A.—J.-S. Bach, Well Temper- 
ed Clavier, II., Prelude and Fugue in 
B flat major. 

Group B.—Haydn, Sonata in E flat 
major (Peters Ed., I., No. 1); or 
Beethoven, Sonatas op. 26; op. 101; 
op. 111; or Alban Berg, Sonata op. 1 
(Universal Edition, Vienna) ; or Pro- 
kofieff, Sonata No. 7; or Dutilleuz, 
Sonata. 

Group C.—Chopin, one of the stud- 
ies: op. 10, No. 10; op. 10, No. 11; 
op. 25, No. 8. 

Group D.—Debussy, one of the stud- 
ies: No. 3, 4, or 12. 

Group E.—Schumann, Carnaval, op. 
9; Brahms, Scherzo, op. 4; Chopin, 
Barcarolle; Liszt, Funerailles; C. 
Franck, Prelude, Choral et Fugue. 

Group F.—Albeniz, Triana; Debus- 
sy, Ce qu’a vu le vent d’ouest; Ravel, 
Scarbo; Malipiero, Easter; A. We- 
bern, Variations. op. 27 (Universal 
Ed., Vienna); H. Gagnebin, 1st Toc- 
cata (Henn Ed., Geneva); F. Martin, 
four of the eight preludes (Universal 
Edition, Vienna) ; F. Marescotti, Prel- 
ude from the 2nd Suite (Jobert Ed., 
Ed., Paris). 


NEW MUSICAL GIFTS 


9 in. Copper Letter Opener, boxed, leather 
covered handle, gold staff 1.60. 

Pen Set, boxed, round leather base, gold 
metal trim, piano embiem in gold 1.60. 

Stationery, boxed 6/9 piano or gold staff 
embiems 1.00. 

Bow Knot Pin, piano charm, id finish, 
1 in. 75c—8c ex/tx. One 1.00— 

Composers Statuettes 5 in. plastic 1.00. 

Musical Dictionary goons 50c. 

Postage extra on all Gifts. Free Catalogue. 
Write for Catalogue of Indoor Piano searches. 
HAZELEES 
P. O. Box 181 Orlando, Fia. 


Group G.—Beethoven, Concerto No. 
2; Schumann, Concerto in a minor; 
Brahms, Concerto No. 2 in B flat 
major; Rimsky-Korsakow, Concerto 
Prokofieff, Concerto No. 3; H. Gagne- 
bin, Concerto (Ricordi Ed., Milan). 

The 7 groups for women are as fol- 
lows: 

Group A.—J.-S. Bach, Well Tem- 
pered Clavier, I., Prelude and Fugue 
in g minor. 

Group B.—Haydn, Variations in f 
minor; or Mozart, Sonata in f minor, 
KV. 332; or W. Rust, Sonata in D 
flat major (Vincent d’Indy Ed.); or 
Beethoven, Sonatas op. 7 or op. 31, 
No. 1; or Prokofieff, Sonata No. 3, 
op. 28; or Dalapicolla, Sonatine can- 
onique. 

Group C.—Chopin, one of the stud- 
ies; op. 10, No. 5; op. 10, No. 8; op. 
25, No. 3. 

Group D.—Debussy, 
studies: No. 2, 9, or 10. 

Group E—Mendelssohn, Rondo ca- 
pricco, op. 14; Chopin, Scherzo No. 3 
in c sharp minor; Liszt, Feux follets; 
Schumann, Novelette in f sharp mi- 
nor, No. 8, op. 21; Chabrier, Bourree 
fantasque. 

Group F.—G. Faure, 6th Nocturne; 
Debussy, Reflets dans l’eau; De Falla, 
2 Spanish pieces: (a) Aragonesa, (b) 
Andalusa (Durand Ed., Paris); A. 
Schonberg, 6 little pieces, op. 19 (Uni- 
versal Ed., Vienna); Schoeck, Tocca- 
ta; C. Beck, 2nd Sonatina (Schott Ed., 
Mainz) ; R. Vuataz, Variations-Sonata 
(from the composer; enquiries from 
the secretariat of the competition). _ 

Group G.—Haydn, Concerto in D 
major; Mozart, Concerto in d mingr, 
KV.466 ; C. Franck, Symphonic varia- 
tions; Roussel, Concerto (Dunand Ed., 
Paris); Bartok, Concerto No. 3; F. 
Marescotti, Concerto No. 1 (Symphon- 
is Ed., Basle). 

At the final stage, each candidate 
will play the piece from group A, 
the sonata from group B chosen by 
him, one piece of his choice drawn 
from groups E or F. The pieces under 
groups C and D are reserved for the 
eliminating stage, and those under 
group G for the examination with or- 
chestra and for the final concert. 

The Jury for the 16th International 
Competition for Musical Performers, 
Geneva, 1960, will consist of eminent 
foreign and Swiss musicians. Names 
will be published and forwarded to all 
those interested at the end of March, 
1960. 

Each candidate must pay a regis- 
tration fee of 20 Swiss francs, and an 
examination fee of 10 Swiss francs. 
Official registration forms with brief 
resume of musical background and 
statement from his institution or tu- 
tor must be submitted by July 15. 

For complete Announcement No. 59 
and required form of application, 
write to President’s Music Commit- 
wre Jackson Place, Washington 6, 


one of the 


Elliot Griffis— 


American Composer 


By Henry Meyer 
Dean Emeritus, The School of Fine 
Arts, Southwestern University. 


I was first intrigued by the music 
of Elliot Griffis when I played pieces 
from his book A SET OF EIGHT. 
Here I found that Griffis has made 
the natural progression from roman- 
tic to modern. The CHILD ASLEEP 
is a piece Robert Schumann might 
have been proud to own. In the same 
book, you'll find INTRADA, a neat 
piece in quiet modern idiom, excellent 
for teaching. 

Other short pieces that impress me 
are BLUEBELL, JIG, NINA and 
SPUN GOLD. Quality is revealed in 
each of these. 

Do you need a modern Two-Part 
Invention? Elliot has it and Oliver 
Ditson prints it. You’ll like it. This 
little piece deserves to be used as a 
model of workmanship by professors 
of counterpoint yet it is not difficult 
to play. 

CHACONNE, a study for the left 
hand alone. Although an early com- 
position, this sensitive piece reveals 
the subtle harmonic sense which we 
find throughout the Griffis product. 
A theme and three variations punc- 
tuated by recitative. This is a really 
fine teaching piece. 

Griffis’ book TUNES FOR 2-3-4 
HANDS is a clever and useful book, 
finely wrought. This book is a real 
studio help, particularly with the 
adult beginners. It contains many folk- 
song arrangements cleverly set out 
to be played by two players, using 
two, three, or four hands. 

TRANSMUTATIONS, a theme and 
forty-four developments, or variations, 
display a cross-section of the compos- 
er’s art. Griffis has so skillfully bal- 
anced the eight-measure ‘“develop- 
ments” that interest is maintained 
throughout. However, it is possible to 
make selected groupings of these short 
pieces for program use. The composi- 
tion as a whole is a challenge to an 
artist performer. Package selections 
are quite adaptable for student re- 
cital use. Such selections have been 
published by the Carlvi Music Com- 
pany of Hollywood. ‘ 

ARABESQUE, a piano prelude of 
delicate beauty, melodically and har- 
monically charming. This is true piano 
music. 


Chicago 
"The School with the 


The faculty is composed 
many of national and 


Moderate tuition rates. 
Particulars furnished on request. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ, public school 
music and all other branches of Music leading to 
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Institutional Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching positions. Many special 
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FORT WORTH 


Popularity Poll Taken 
On Sonatas At Festival 


Credit is due George Anson, judge 
for the Fort Worth Piano Teachers 
Forum Sonata Festival of 1960, for 
keeping record and compiling figures 
showing popularity of these various 
selections played. 

The 438 students, entered by 34 
teachers, played a total of 151 dif- 
ferent compositions representing 58 
composers. 136 sonatas and sonatinas 
and 15 concerti were heard. 

An abbreviated analysis of Mr. An- 
son’s report follows, listing 54 sona- 
tas and sonatinas used three or more 
times and 5 concerti used two or more 
times: 

ANSON, A Very First Sonata—5 


_| times. 


BEETHOVEN, Sonatina in G ma- 
jor—5; Sonatinain F major—5; Sona- 
ta in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1—3; Sona- 
ta in C minor, Op. 18—5; Sonata in 
G major, Op. 49, No. 2—10. 

BIEHL, Sonatina in G major—3. 

CLEMENTI, Sonatina in C major, 
Op. 36, No. 1—7; Sonatina in G ma- 
jor, Op. 36, No. 2—6; Sonatina in C 
major, Op. 36, No. 83—6; Sonatina in 
D major, Op. 36, No. 6—4. 

COBB, Sonatina in C Major—20; 
Sonatina in G major—7; Sonatina in 
A minor—17; First Sonatina in F 
major—9; Second Sonatina in F ma- 


jor—11; Sonatine Classique—8; Sona-| 


tine alla Suite—3; Sonatina Album: 
No. 1 in G major—7, No. 2 in A min- 
or—5, No. 3 in C major—3. 

GILLOCK, Sonatina in Classic Style 
—3. 


Eliot Griffis is a composer of dis- 
tinction. His smallest pieces show ex- 
pert craftsmanship. It would be un- 
just and inaccurate to leave the mat- 
ter there. He has written also in the 
larger forms, a sonata for piano, one 
also for violin and piano, a quintette, 
folk-song settings for strings and the 
Rousseau Variations for Piano. His 
command of harmonic subtleties is ex- 


traordinary, his melodies are appeal-| 2 


ing, his rhythms are sophisticated, 
without becoming obscure. 

If his early product had more than 
a few hints of daisy dust and bob-o- 
link’s songs, his mature compositions 
have solidity and give proof of a seri- 
ous artist whose chosen medium is 
music. 

Now is a good time to salute Elliot 
Griffis, composer, teacher, adjudica- 
tor. 

For availability of Griffis composi- 
tions address Carlvi Music Company, 
Ltd., 6611 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 

wood 28, California. 


GLOVER, Virginia Sonatina No; 
—7; Virginia Sonatina No. 2—6; Yip, 
ginia Sonatina No. 3—9; Sonata No, 
1—3. 

GURLITT, Sonatina in D majo, 
Op. 54, No. 4—3. . 

HAESSLER—Little Suite No. 19,9) 
C Major—3; Little Suite No. 2 ing 
major—3. 

HASLINGER—Sonatine in © gy 
jor—3. 

HAYDN, Sonata in G majong; 
Sonata in D major—3; Sonata ie 
minor—4. 

KABALEVSKY, Sonatina in ¢ 
major, Op. 13, No. 1—5. 

KUHLAU, Sonatina in C major, 
Op. 20, No. 1—3; Sonatina in C mm. 
jor, Op. 55, No. 1—13; Sonatina in¢ 
major, Op. 88, No. 1—4; Sonatina jp 
G major, Op. 88, No. 2—3. 

LICHNER, Sonatina in C 
Op. 4, No. 1—8; Sonatina in C majg, 
Op. 49, No. 1—7. 

LYNES, Sonatina No. 1 in C majo 
—8s. 
MOZART, Sonata in C major, & 
545—8. 

QUADE, Sonatina in F major—§, 

RASBACH, Sonatina—Early (aj. 
fornia—3; Sonatina—From Dixieland 


ROWLEY, Sonatina, Op. 40, No 


SCHAUM, Riverboat Sonata—f, 
SCHUBERT, Sonata in A major, 
Op. 120—3. 
SEUEL-HOLST, Sonatina, Op, 2 
—8. 
SIFLER, Sonatina No. 1—5. 
SPINDLER, Sonatina, Op. 157, Nogmmbe 
4—5; Sonatina, Op. 157, No. 8—§, 
WATSON, Little Sonata No. lip 


C major—14. 
WEYBRIGHT, A Short Sonat 
—9. 


ANSON, Miniature Concerto—} 
FEDERER, Rhapsody in D ming 


GRIEG, Concerto in A minor @ 
16—5. 
SEUEL-HOLST, In Elfland. 

THOMPSON, Concerto in D iim 
—2. 


antigen! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


805 Congress Avenue 


MUSIC of 


for Piano Solo 


Three graded volumes (with words) containing arrangements 
and transcriptions of the world’s most loved sacred music for the 


home or church pianist. 
BOOK I: 


arranged by Mischa Portnoff. Easy-to-play hymns, Christmas carols, songs 
and spirituals for recreation at home, including among the titles: Blest 
The Tie That Binds; Fairest Lord Jesus; God of Our Fathers; Holy, Holy; 
Now The Day is Over; Good King Wenceslas; Hark! The Herald An 
Sing; Joy to the World; Silent Night; All Through the Night; The Rosary; 
Go Down, Moses; and Swing Low Sweet Chariot. 

55 selections in all, representing the best-known sacred music, each A 


text for singing 


BOOK II: 


arranged by Walter Eckard. For intermediate players; a collection of hymms, 
Christmas carols, songs, arias, and spirituals including: All Hail The Power 
of Jesus’ Name; Day is Dying in The West; From All The Dark Places; 
O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee; Angels from the Realms of Glory; 
The First Noel; Because; Eternal Life; Recessional; Deep River; Stel 


Away. 


96 beautifully arranged selections (with texts for singing) which will bring 
much pleasure to the home pianist 19 


BOOK III: 


arranged by Spencer Parsons. A moderately advanced volume of arrange 
ments and transcriptions featuring hymns, Christmas Carols, songs and arias 
from oratorios, preludes, offertories and postludes; classified in that ordet 
and indexed alphabetically for quick reference. Included among titles thet 
are suitable for the church pianist as well as for the player at home ate: 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains; In The Cross of Christ; The First Nowell; 
But The Lord is Mindful of His Own; He Shall Feed His Flock; The Let 
Chord; Little Brown Church In The Vale; Ave Maria; Triumphal March; 
and Sheep May Safely Graze. Texts accompany all 28 selections each of 
which has been selected for its eminence in the sacred repertoire 


Presser publications are available wherever GOOD MUSIC is sold— 
ask to see them at your local dealer’s 


For your FREE copy of the new brochure “PORTFOLIO OF PIANO MUSIC” 


write direct to the publisher: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


FAITH 


$1. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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ROSINA LHEVINNE 


THE Birthday 


The 80th birthday of any active 
pusician is an event, but when that 
gusician plays Jike an angel and looks 
jke a glamour ‘girl it is a stellar oc- 
asion; referring, of course, to Rosina 
thevinne whose birthday was cele- 
rated by her playing of the Mozart 
{ Major Concerto (K 467) with the 
juilliard Orchestra, Jean Morell con- 
iting. The New York musical world 
ame to hear and to pay their respects 
the pianist whose pupils come from 
yi] the continents and whose own 
slaying was a model of dedicated Mo- 
art. With deft admiration and humor 
William Schumann, President of Juil- 
jard, presented Mme. Lhevinne with 
avery special “Diploma” to the de- 
ight of all her admirers. Flowers were 
lavished upon her. As she stood quiet- 
yy in her simply made white satin 
ress holding an armload of red roses, 
the made a picture we shall all re- 
member. 


Leschetizky Winner 


Rarely since Gieseking have we 
tard as many gradations of pianis- 
imo as in the April 3rd Town Hall 
ital of Alexander Fiorillo, winner 
the Leschetizky Piano Debut Prize. 
Not that Fiorillo could not thunder,— 
is Prokofieff came off as resounding 
a 1960 industrial development of 
IS.S.R. It was only in the building 
dramatic climax that one felt im- 
aturity. And why not? At 21 our 
ung people are winning so many 
mtests that they have not as yet 
med themselves to play in “the 
rand manner.” But if ever there was 


talent, beautifully taught by Genia 
Holy; binor, that might carry onsthe glor- 
"Angels of the Leschetisky tradition it is 
Rosary; @e’xander Fiorillo. 


By Grace White 
520 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The Leschetizky Association sets a 
high standard, not always awarding 
the debut, even when some fine con- 
testants play. They must measure up 
to the Town Hall ordeal in the opin- 


ion of the adjudicators. All previous 
winners have been excellent which is 


one reason Town Hall was so well 
filled in spite of unrelenting downpour 
the entire evening. 

Mr. Fiorillo will receive his B.M. 
this June at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy where Mme. Robinor teach- 
es part of each week, commuting from 
New York. In 1959 he was selected 
by Eugene Ormandy to appear as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. In 1958 he received the Matinee 
Music Club award; in 1956 he was 


SIDNEY MORROW 


named Young Artist winner by Penn- 
sylvania Music Clubs and Drexel In- 
stitute gave him the Beta Chapter 
Award. 


Sidney Morrow 


Many times in New York the play- 
ing of Guild Member Sidney Morrow 
in two piano programs with his beau- 
tiful wife has brought forth vocifer- 
ous applause. Many times their pupils 
have won special honors in local and 
national hearings. Those of us who 
work in New York organizations know 
Sidney Morrow as a tactful president, 
a superb chairman, panelist, modera- 
tor and friend. But Saturday night, 
April 2 new talents were unveiled: 
Sidney Morrow, writer, humorist and 
actor! The Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Choral Society gave a concert under 
the direction of Sigfried Landau, per- 
forming creditably in English, Latin 
and French. The hit of the evening 
was excerpts from Offenbach’s “La 
Belle Helene” because of Sidney Mor- 
row’s narration in which gentle spoof- 
ing of summit meetings, beards, or- 
bits, payollas brought the light 100- 
year-old work up to the minute. 


Composers to Congregate 

At Manhattan School of Music May 
6 and 7 the composition faculties of 
Manhattan School, the Eastman 
School of Music, Hartt College of 
Music, Juilliard School of Music, and 
New England Conservatory of Music 
will select music by one of their own 
students for performance by the Man- 


hattan Orchestra. 


Up and Down the fastern. Keyboard 


Washington, D. C. 

March 28 Billye Mullins Smith of 
Winter Haven, Florida, was slated to 
play a program in Washington for 
President Eisenhower, his cabinet and 
120 Senators. 


Carnegie Recital Hall Still Open 

April 15, one of the last dates for 
Carnegie Recital Hall, unless the 
“powers” intervene, Ruth Lorin, so- 
prano, John Cooper, composer-pianist, 
and Daniel Gutoff, pianist, are pre- 
senting a concert of Grieg, Bach, 
Cooper and Ives. John Cooper is an 
adjudicator for the Guild. He recently 
won the Ditson award for completion 
of his opera. 


Pianists on TV 
In March N B C Channel 4 started 
a new series called “Recital Hall” in 
which the public is given the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
some of the exciting new artists. The 
series led off with Daniel Pollack, 


then Tong Il Han, both artists of 
Rosina Lhevinne’s. 
Notes 

Bruce Simonds of Yale is slated to 
give a recital April 5 for the Schol- 
arship Fund of the Turtle Bay Music 
School. 

Steven Barwick will give a piano 
clinic in Columbus, Georgia, June 13, 
14, 15. He has just given recitals in 
Southern Illinois University, Lincoln, 
Nebr., Ripon, Wis., and Toledo, Ohio. 
In the fall he will go to Europe to fill 
a number of engagements. 

The rarely heard St. John Passion 
of Bach was given by Church of the 
Resurrection (New York) April 10. 
Janet Wheeler is soprano and David 
Hewlett, organist of this church which 
puts on an entire season of big: works 
Sunday evenings. 

Elizabeth Britton, L.R.A.M., Guild 
Chairman of Binghamton, N. Y. gives 
inspiring church services at West 
Presbyterian Church. 

Associated Music Teachers League 
will present its annual Young Musi- 
cians Concert at Town Hall, New 
York, June 11. All players, pupils of 
members, are auditioned carefully and 
each is allowed four minutes perform- 
ance time. May Etts is President and 
Cecile Hindman and Clyde Sewall are 
co-chairmen of the event. 


Music Student’s Most Serious Problem 

The most serious problem facing 
the music student today is to find a4 
place to practice. A bed and chair 
are hard enough to come by in any 
large city, well balanced meals at a 
price are often woefully inadequate, 
but these essentials pale before the 
need for a piano and a place where 
one may dare sound out. As a friend 
of young musicians said the other day, 
“Each one needs a bank vault in 
which to work!” Now this is an idea! 
Perhaps the first space-man will be 
@ pianist in need of a place to work. 

Would the solution be to move 
music schools and studios out into the 
country? How much real country is 
there? No, music students need or- 
chestras, choral groups, chamber 
groups, and they need to hear each 
other, to discuss their problems to- 
gether. No artist is made by insula- 
tion. He spends hours alone at his 
instrument, and each day it is im- 
portant for him to have companion- 
ship with his own kind, and to hear, 
not only the compositions of his own 
instrument but the great masterworks 
given only where the big orchestras 
and choruses are performing. 


BHVERETT’s 
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Guild Teachirs in Texas 


By Miriam Gordon Landrum 
200 West 19th St. 
Austin 1, Texas 

All Guild members in Texas are 
invited to contribute to this column. 
Anything about you, your work or 
the accomplishments of your students 
will be of interest to others. 

One of the interesting things about 
life is watching the development of 
a child. Now that the National Piano 
Playing Auditions are in the 32nd 
year there is a whole new generation 
of musicans who have grown up un- 
der the influence of these Auditions. 
Austin has several of these who are 
now teaching students who will be in 
the annual Auditions. 

Austin’s first audition, then called 
Tournament, was held in 1938. Among 
those playing then was Eleanor Page, 
now one of the outstanding musicians 
in the city. Her advanced musical 
study was at Texas University where 
she received two music degrees. She 
teaches piano and organ and is or- 
ganist at the Centra] Christian 
Church. In addition to these ac- 
tivities she is associated with the 
University Radio Station where she 
is in charge of the music: 

Composer of music and conductor 
of orchestra for television films— 
most recent: Vision Across Texas, 
produced by Radio/Television, The 
University of Texas, for the Texas 
Commission for the Blind. Super- 
visor of selection of music for other 
films and _ closed-circuit television 
teaching projects. Musical supervisor 
for television productions of operas 
and short concerts—Hansel and Gretel 
with cast from Casis School, L’Enfant 
Prodigue with University Opera 
Workshop. 

Composer and organist-accompanist 
for children’s choir used on state- 
wide radio broadcasts—Wunzapona- 
time (children’s poetry show) and 
The Bible Tells Me So. Writer-pro- 
ducer of musical programs for state 


and national radio distribution—Pa-. 


rade of American Music (for Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs) as 
well as special seasonal programs, 
one in observance of National Music 
Week now in preparation. 

Musical program supervisor and 
consultant for KUT-FM, the Univer- 
sity of Texas radio station. Produc- 
tion-director and writer for Tuesday 
Se weekly presentation of KUT- 

Another entrant of the early Aus- 
tin Auditions was Reeda Lee Mc- 
Cormick, now Mrs. Reeda Lee An- 
derson, editor of Piano Guild Notes. 
Mrs. Anderson also teaches a large 
class of piano students and has stu- 
dents in the Guild Auditions every 
year. She did advanced music work 
at Texas University and has a Mas- 
ter’s degree from there. She is one 
piano teacher who successfully taught 
her own children. Her daughter, An- 
nette, was a national winner for ten 


years and is the proud possessor of 
a Paderewski Memorial Medal. 

Still another Audition entrant of 
those early days is Mrs. J. E. 
Scheluter, the former Betty Stecker. 
She too did her advanced music study 
at Texas University and has her 
Bachelor of music from that school. 
She teaches a large class of Piano 
and Voice students. She is also a 
professiona] accompanist. Mrs. Sche- 
luter is another teacher who is suc- 
cessful with her own children. None 
of them are old enough yet to be 
ten year National Winners but we 
are looking forward to seeing their 
names on the list. 

Mrs. Abbey Kerbow Lusby was not 
living in Austin when the Auditions 
first started but moved here later. 
She has a large class of piano stu- 
dents and three of these are using 
their talents to help their churches. 
Dorothy Hamner plays for her Sun- 
day School; James Burris plays for 
his Training Union; and Janice 
Simpson plays for both her Sunday 
School and Training Union. 


Rosenthal Quartet 
Plays 3 Concerts 


The Suncoast Music Guild present- 
ed The Rosenthal Quartet in a series 
of three Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the Nitram Masonic Temple Auditori- 
um, St. Petersburg, Fla. The quartet 
is composed of Bernard Rosenthal, 
conductor of the Florida Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, first violin and director; 
Alice Erickson Mercer, violin; Maurice 
Leysens, viola; and Hugo Ferraro, 
cello. 

Announced for performance on Feb. 
28 were Quartet No. 22, K. 589 (Mo- 
zart), Quartet Op. 18, No. 2 (Beetho- 
ven), Quartet in E minor (Smetana); 
March 20, Quartet Op. 33, No. 3 
(Haydn), Quartet Op. 59, No. 3 
(Beethoven), Quartet Op. 51, No. 1 
(Brahms); and April 3, Quartet Op. 
64, No. 6 (Haydn), Quartet Op. 29, 
No. 1 (Schubert), Quartet Op. 10 
(Debussy). 

The Suncoast Music Guild is a non- 
profit organization of members in- 
terested in chamber music who spon- 
sor performances in this highly spe- 
cialized field of music. NGPT mem- 
bers Frances Gutelius Smith and Hel- 
en Barnum held offices in the Sun- 
coast Music Guild. 

The quartet first appeared in 1959 
when it gave a series of outstanding 
performances at the Belleview-Bilt- 
more Hotel at Belleair, Clearwater, 
under the auspices of the Florida Phil- 
harmonic Chamber Music Guild of 
that city. Their initial concert of the 
1960 season won the audience’s ap- 
preciation and enthusiastic reviews. 


As a SCIENCE: 


composers of different periods. 


pressionists. 


Workshops 
on 


“The SCIENCE and ART of 
PIANO TECHNIQUE’ 


y 
LEVINE 


The basic facts of piano technique scientifically analyzed in simple, non- 
technical language. Each point illustrated at the piano. 


h 


Subjects Covered 
e Alphabet of motions used in piano playing; their conscious control 
through remembered motion and touch sensations. 
e How the muscles act in playing; how they influenced the styles of 
Analysis of touches used in Bach, the Romantics, Brahms, and Im- 


The formula for relaxation; undesirable tension, its cause and cure. 


starts at the back 


It is no longer necessary to sacrifice grand 
piano performance for small piano styl- 
ing... if you look at the back first. In a 
dyna-tension Everett, counterbalancing 
iron levers replace ordinary wood back- 
posts. This exclusive construction* per- 
mits the string tension of a grand piano 
... provides true concert fidelity and dis- 
tortion-free volume. Everett spinets and 
consoles are beautifully fashioned in tra- 
ditional, modern and contemporary de- 
signs, for home and studio. See them... 
play them, at your Everett dealer. 


*Protected by U.S. Letters Pat. No. 2,474,599. 
EVERETT 
PIANO COMPANY 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


The whys of wrist positions and motions. 


The miracle of rhythm. 
Evaluation of conflicting theories. 
As an ART: 

e “Handsome is that handsome does.” 


The whys of finger action: high or low, rounded or extended. 


Arm weight and what to do with it: 3 ways of arm descent. 

Accuracy through control of lateral motions of fingers and arms. 

How to time and feel key acceleration for one control. 

The secret of ease and speed in finger passages and in playing octaves. 
Analysis of the action insidé the piano as an aid to technique. 


e The principles of muscular ease, grace, delicacy, and power that lead 
to beautiful technique and expressive interpretations. 

Leading Piano Teachers Organizations and Schools of Music have presented 

HENRY LEVINE in his Workshops on “The SCIENCE and ART of PIANO 


For Workshops and Private Lessons write 


HENRY LEVINE 


TECHNIQUE.” 


134 West 58th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


By Carmen Reyna 


National Guild of Piano Teachers finds much pleasure in extending 
of welcome to each new member. May you all realize that the guild 
because it has helped its members to maintain the enthusiasm of 
attainment of guild goals each year—the slow as well 
No better advice can be given you than to set an attainable 
i you teach, letting every lesson be a definite step 
of this goal. Again, we welcome you. 

those Guild teachers who have helped bring in new 
are in parenthesis following the name of the new 


MRS. IRMA LUCILE ADAMS, Memphis, Tenn.; STANLEY MORRIS 
ANDERSON, El Dorado, Ark; HERBERT AUSTIN, Burlington, Vermont; 
FRANCES V. W. AXEN, State College, Penna.; MISS RAMONA BERNDT, 
Ellinwood, Kansas. 

ELINOR K. BOLTON, Spokane, Washington; MRS. M. H. BRED- 
FELDT, Dodge City, Kansas; MRS. PATRICIA O. BROUGHER, Dallas 29, 
Texas; MRS. W. R. BUSKIRK, Eugene, Oregon; LETTIE M. BUTCHER, 
Bellflower, California. 

MRS. VIOLA Y. CAPEK, Lymann, Nebraska; MRS. EILEEN 
C. D. CLARK, Birmingham 8, Alabama; 

» Quin Washington; MISS LOU ALICE 
CLARK, Memphis, Tenn. 

NELLIE BLANCHE CLARKE, Fredericksburg, Virginia; MISS MARY 
ANTHONY COX, Montgomery 6, Alabama (Clarence Felger); RAY CRA- 
MER, Dalton, Penna.; MRS. DALE CRANE, Longview, Texas; MRS. 
JOSEPH R. CRUMP, Houston 27, Texas. 

MRS. M. C. CRUMPTON, Meridian, Miss.; MRS. SCIOTA DAVIS, 
Corbin, Ky.; MRS. CHARLES DE BONO, Minneapolis 20, Minn.; MRS. 
| co EDGAR, Greenville, S. C.; CENIETH ELMORE, Franklinton, 


MRS. PAUL ENGELSTAD, Seguin, Texas; MRS. J. 0. FARNS,- 
WORTH, Greenville, South Carolina; CAROLYNE H. FAWCETT, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; KEN FISHER, San Francisco, Calif.; JOHN PAUL FLOYD, 
Miami 43, Florida. 

FREDERICK FREEMAN, Walnut Creek, Calif.; JAMES FURLOW, 
JR., Jackson, Miss.; MISS MARIE GALSTAD, Mankato, Minn.; MARY 
LOUISE GARRETT, Westernport, Maryland; MRS. S. FRED GORE, Her- 
nando, Miss. 

MRS. LEWIS GRAHAM, Ephrata, Washington; MRS. STELLA 
GUDGEL, Lyons, Kansas; MRS. F. CHARLES HAGUE, Norfolk, Ne- 
braska; MRS. ZIEGLER HARRISON III, Harrisburg, Penna.; MRS. SARA 
E. HAUSER, Floral Park, New York. 

MRS. ALFRED HAVAS, Midland, Michigan; MISS DELANE HICKS, 
El Dorado, Arkansas; MRS. HENRY J. HICKS, Valdosta, Georgia; CLEO 
MUNDEN HINER, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota; MRS. ALICE HUGHES, 
Midland, Texas. 

MRS. VIRGINIA HUMMER, Burbank, California; MRS. RICHARD 
JACOBS, York, Penna.; MRS. JOHN A. JANKOWSKI, New Cumberland, 
Penna.; MRS. JIM. D. JONES, Monticello, Arkansas; MISS BERYL JOY- 
NER, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

MRS. RALPH J. KENDALL, Eutaw, Alabama; MRS. RUTH Y. 
KESAJI, Kahului, Hawaii; MR. RAYMOND S. LALLY, Niles, Ohio; MRS. 
ROBERT L. LUCADO, Roanoke, Virginia; MRS. BERNICE H. McDANIEL, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

MR. CHARLES C. McRAE, Charlotte 4, North Carolina; MRS. WAL- 
TER D. MATSON, Washington 16, D.C.; MISS RUTH S. MATSUDA, Hono- 
lulu 17, Hawaii; MRS. HUGH C. MEANS, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; MRS. 
ROBERT MELTON, Emporia, Kansas. 

MRS. JAMES R. MERCER, Houston 33, Texas; MISS LEAH MES- 
SERLI, Oregon City, Oregon; ANDREW MIHALSO, San Antonio, Texas; 
(Florence Bente); MRS. A. E.. MOULEDONS, Dallas, Texas; MR. 
GEORGE MUELLER, Jackson, Tenn. 

MARGARET A. MYERS, El Dorado, Arkansas; MIKE MYRICK, 
Lubbock, Texas; MRS. CONRAD C. OHLENDORF, Lockhart, Texas; 
PHYLISS R. PARMELEE, Boulder, Colorado; MRS. RICHARD R. PAY- 
TON, Spencer, North Carolina. 

MRS. EDYTHE M. PETERSON, Omaha, Nebraska; MRS. G. W. 
RUTH, Seattle, Washington; SACRED HEART ACADEMY, Salem, Ore- 
gon; MRS. DALE SCHEER, Vale, Oregon; ELSA SCHOTT, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

MRS. HAROLD SERVEY, Denver 6, Colorado; SISTER ANTHONY 
CLAIR, Salem, Oregon; SISTER M. ALBERT, San Antonio, Texas; SIS- 
TER M. AQUINATA, Adrian, Minnesota; SISTER M. BENEDICTUS, 
1.H.M., Kingston, Penna. 

SISTER M. BERNADETTE JEAN, Salem, Oregon; SISTER MARY 
DOLORES HETHER, R.S.M., Chicago 20, Illinois; SISTER MARY ELISIA, 
S.N.J.M., Portland, Oregon; SISTER MARY FABIAN, C.P.P.S., Cleveland 
9, Ohio; SISTER M. IMELDA JOSEPH, 0O.S.B., Pendleton, Oregon. 

SISTER MARY PHYLLIS, S.N.J.M., Portland 2, Oregon; MRS. DALE 
SKELTON, Blading, Utah; MRS. H. D. SMISOR, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
MRS. CLARA SOLOMON, Jamaica 35, New York; MRS. DOROTHY S. 
STEARNS, Middlebury, Vermont (Norma H. Auchter). 

MRS. T. L. STRICKLAND, Los Angeles 16, Calif.; MRS. FRANK 
SUMMERS, Shreveport, Louisiana; MRS ROBERT F. SWEATMON, JR., 
Austin, Texas; MRS. WALTER SWETNAM, Amite, Louisiana; FLORENCE 
THORNTON, Norfolk, Virginia. 

MRS. W. A. TIROFF, Alice, Texas; CARMELA TODARO, Peckville, 
Penna.; LA VONNE T. VAN ORDEN, Arlington 7, Virginia; RUTH M. 
WAGGLE, Philadelphia, Penna.; MRS. MARY F. WALKER, Pomona, 
Calif. 

JEAN WALKINSHAW, Evansville 4, Indiana; MRS. MARGARET 
WATKINS, Harrisonburg, Virginia; MRS. SARAH O. WILLIAMS, God- 
frey Illinois; MRS. KATALA ANN WILLIAMS, Ozark, Arkansas. 


Especially for Guild Members 


CHORDS AND CADENCES, edited by Lindfors, published by Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
GUILD REPERTOIRE in six volumes, Intermediate, A, B, C, D, E, and F, 
edited by Podolsky-Schaub-Davidson, published by Summy-Birchard Pub- 

lishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

GUILD TEACHER’S RECORD BOOK for pérmanent reference of two years’ 
entries in auditions with space for programs, grades, judges comments, 
etc., by Elizabeth Brient Smith, published by American College of 
Musicians, Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas. 

HARMONY CERTIFICATES for Elementary, Intermediate, Preparatory 
for Collegiate, and Collegiate, copyrighted by John Mokrejs, published 
by National Guild of Piano Teachers, Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas. 

SOCIAL MUSIC COURSE in four volumes, edited by Binkley-Allison, 
published by Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

TOURNAMENT WORK SHEETS for Elementary, Intermediate, Prepara- 
tory, Collegiate, Artist, and Social Music, Olivia Ledbetter Farrow, 
1414 East 7th Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


NEW MEMBER LETTER 
Dear New Member: ‘ 


This movement was founded for your 
pupils; hence we cannot stress too much 
the importance of setting guild goals 
before each of them this first year of 
guild membership. | believe you will 
feel rewarded for your efforts and that 
your students will be grateful for your 
interest and confidence in their ability 
to succeed. In the Guild Auditions as 
well as in the Piano Recording Festival, 
every pupil becomes a winner of an 
award commensurate with his attainment, 
and, great or small, high or low, each 
certificate, diploma, lapel pin or medal 
will be treasured among his trophies as 
concrete evidence of accomplishment. 

Study carefully the complete set of 
goals and start each pupil at all inter- 
ested toward achieving his first, after 
which your task will become easier, since 
one step leads to another. The five- 
year, ten-year, and even the 15 year 
goals will have been won by many of 
your class before you can realize that the 
time has passed. It is exactly compara- 
ble to passing grades in school, winning 
report cards and diplomas as the years 
go by. What is good in literary sub- 
jects is important in piano study, which 
has so vast a competition from bands, 
orchestras, glee-clubs, athletics and many” 
other distractions. Give your pupils the 
chance of a lifetime to feel proud of 
their pianistic achievements. 


Yours fraternally, 
Irl Allison 


Irwin Freundlich 
Workshop in N.C. 


Irwin Freundlich, pianist on the 
faculty of Juilliard School of Music, 
will conduct a two week piano work- 
shop on the campus of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina, beginning June 20th. Mr. 
Freundlich, recent adjudicator of the 
piano section of the North Carolina 
Education Association in Greensboro, 
has served as judge for the Griffith 
Music Foundation and the Steinway 
Centennial Award. 

His activities have included teach- 
ing at the Juilliard School since 1936, 
seven consecutive summers of Mas- 
ter Classes in Piano at Bennington 
College, Vermont and much writing 
and lecturing on music. He collabo- 
rated with James Friskin in writing 
Music for Piano, a handbook of the 
piano repertoire from 1590 to 1952. 
He is in great demand for Master 
Classes and concert appearances. 

Many musical activities have been 
planned for the participants of the 
workshop, including a concert by Mr. 
Freundlich. Trips to areas of scenic 
beauty and interest will be arranged 
through the college—News Release 


CHARLES HAUBIEL 
... COMPOSER 


of 
Soler 
Group of 3 pieces depicting the span of 


life. In a romantic spirit, although es- 
sentially classic. 


1. DAWN MISTS (aspiration of youth) 
2. TOCCATA (energy at its zenith) 


3. THE PLANE BEYOND (peaceful final 
years) 

Of this Group Edwin Hughes comments: 
“The Solari Group is a splendid addition to 
the modern concert repertoire. Although 
technically quite difficult, it is very pianis- 
tic and rewarding to the performer. Need- 
less to say | was delighted with the per- 
formance of Mitchell Andrews in these 
artistic numbers” 


Sole selling representative 


HENRI ELKAN 


1316 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


ANDREW MIHALSO 


“It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I submit this application for 
Faculty Membership in the Guild. Al- 
though I have never had the privi- 
lege of playing in the Auditions, as 
so many of my colleagues have, I 
readily see the great work that your 
fine organization is doing, not only 
in giving the students invaluable ex- 
perience in performance and many 
fresh insights on the music through 
the eyes of the capable judges, but, 
also, and more important, the encour- 
agement that the Auditions bring each 
year through the enthusiastic and 
loving work of the judges, to students 
and teachers alike. 

“From this standpoint the Guild 
performs an invaluable service not 
only to the refining of our musical 
heritage, but also serves a fine hu- 
manitarian purpose of creating har- 
mony and good works in the lives of 
so many talented people . . .” wrote 
Amdrew Mihalso to the Guild founder. 

Mr. Mihalso received his B.M. and 
M.M. degrees from the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music where he was a 
member of the faculty before his in- 
duction into the Army. He has studied 
with J. Hungate, J. Radunsky, and 
Dorothy White, and is a member of 
Pi Kappa Lambda, honorary music or- 
ganization. He is presently professor 
of piano at Trinity University in San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Faculty Recital 

Mr. Mihalso was pianist on the 
Trinity University Faculty Recital of 
March 8 in Ruth Taylor Music Center, 
when he played four pieces by Debus- 
sy, three sonatas by Scarlatti, the 
Schumann Toccata in C Major, Op. 
7, and Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, 
Op. 58. 

The following review was written 
by Helen Seagle, San Antonio Rep- 
resentative, Musical America: 

“Andrew Mihalso, young American 
pianist and professor of piano at Trin- 
ity University in San Antonio, Texas, 
gave a piano recital in the beautiful 
Ruth Taylor Music Center located on 
the Trinity Campus the 8th of March, 
1960. I have always enjoyed Mr. Mi- 
halso’s playing and this evening’s per- 
formance was no exception. He plays 
with an astonishing variety of tonal 
colors and brilliance that admit to 
his superb control of the instrument; 
but these tools at his command al- 
ways serve the spirit of the composi- 
tion, from the sly humour of Golli- 
wogeg’s Cake-walk, through the deli- 
eate but dance-like Scarlatti to the 
virtuostic and emotionally charged 
Toccata by Schumann. In all of this 
literature Mr. Mihalso displayed a 


vitally creative imagination and 


fluent equipment with which to red. 


ize his ideas. 

“J should like to take this o 
tunity to thank Mr. Mihalso for py 
graming the B Minor Sonata of Chg 
pin. This composition is one of 
favorites and it was played with @& 
votion and love. In the last two 
ments especially, the lilting 
and the tumultous Agitato, I felt thy 
Mr. Mihalso achieved rare heights ¢ 
mature understanding. I am loo! 
forward to hearing Mr. Mihalso in th 
capacity of accompanist in the forth. 
coming faculty recitals on the Trinity 
Campus this spring.” 


JUAN DONALDO HERNANDEZ 


LONG BEACH—Juan Donaldo Her. 
nandez, young Mexican teacher, native 
of Los Angeles, California, received 
his training in Texas. Foremost among 
his teachers in piano were Nina Her. 
rington Overleese and Ivy Eddlemm 
Boland. Comprehensive training in 
techniques and pedagogy was cP 
ducted under the guidance of Dr. Erno 
Daniel. 

Mr. Hernandez scored successes 
both in Tyler, Texas, where he taught 
under sponsorship from 1948 to 1982, 
and in Wichita Falls, Texas. In 19% 
he was called to active duty as @ 
officer in the US Army, from which 
he was honorably discharged in 19% 
with three commendations. 


Among the scholastic and musical 
honors he has received are his being 
listed in the 1956 edition of Whos 
Who in American Colleges and Une 
versities and the Myrtle Ledfon 
Award in pedagogy. 

Holding a Bachelor of Music Degree 
from Midwestern University, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, where he was under’ 
four year teaching scholarship am 
where he was Student Director of the 
Preparatory Class one year, he is 
presently undertaking graduate stad 
ies towards a Master of Music Degree 
at the University of Southern Califor 
nia in Los Angeles while establishing 
a piano class in Long Beach. He has 
been named local publicity chairman 
for the Golden Anniversary Convér 
tion (to be held this summer in Lag 
Beach) of the Music Teachers’ Ass 
ciation of California and was recently 
appointed editor of the monthly bulle 
tin published by the Long Beath 
Branch of the Association. 

Mr. Hernandez presents his students 
in general recital twice yearly 
his intermediate and advanced st 
dents in. individual recitals as 

—Rilla McReynolds Branym 


©Lotte Meitner-Graf 


piece. 


Copies sent on approval to members of 
The Piano Guild. Write Dept. M. 
2 OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
oe 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 


Rosalyn Tureck’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PERFORMANCE OF BACH 


Here is the pianist’s Bach—14 
works progressively graded 
from the easiest level—edited 
by the world-famous Bach 
interpreter, Rosalyn Tureck, 
with extensive essays on orna- 
mentation, fingering, phrasing, 
dynamics, touch, the use of 
the sustaining pedal, as well 
as invaluable advice on each 


Applicatio 
In C Major 


| Chorale: 
‘Joy and Peace’ 
Musette In D major 
Minuet In G major 
} March in E major 
March in E flat 
major 
Polonaise In 
F major. 
$2.50 


BOOK Il 

Invention 

in C major 
Fantasia in G minor 


Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor 


$2.50 


BOOK Ill 


Suite In F minor 
Suite in A major 


Aria and Ten 
Variations in the 
italian Style 
$3.00 
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Guild Members In The News... 


JOANNA ZANE and 
RUTH ORCUTT BACON 


Joanna Zane and Ruth Orcutt Bacon 
were pianists on a Feb. 28 concert 
jeld at the Armed Services Y.M.C.A. 
jn Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Miss Zane played Beethoven’s Sona- 
gin E minor, Op. 90, and Mrs. Bacon 
was pianist when Mary Pasmore Shat- 
jock, violinist, played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A major, Op. 47. 


IRENE JOHNSON 


The Kansas State Teachers College 
9 Emporia, Department of Music, 

sented Marget Irene Johnson, pian- 
jst, in faculty recital on March 7 in 
the Beach Music Hall. 

Harold Heaberlin in The Bulletin 
reviewed Miss Johnson’s fourteenth 
gnnual recital: 

Miss Johnson opened the recital 
with “Fantasia and Fugue in C major, 
f. 394” by Mozart. The next selection, 
“Sonata in B Minor” by Liszt, which 
asted a demanding 33 minutes was 
extremely difficult, but entirely with- 
in the range of the pianist’s ability. 

After intermission the audience 
feard the not very well known “Al- 
jum Leaves, Op. 99” in five move- 
ments by Schumann followed by 
Shubert’s “Impromptu Op. 142 No. 
jin F Minor.” Miss Johnson’s three 
modern selections with which she con- 
duded her program were purely de- 
lightful. They were probably the finest 
mumbers of the evening... 

Miss Johnson has studied with such 
world renowned pianists as Frank 
Mannheimer, French concert artist 
Robert Casadesus, and Hilda Dederich 
of the Royal Academy of Europe in 
london. Miss Johnson holds both her 
bachelor and master’s degrees from 
Northwestern University. In addition 
she holds two Licentiate Royal Acad- 
emy of Music degrees which she 
earned while in London. Miss Johnson 
has been on the Emporia State fac- 
ulty since 1946. 


THURMAN L. MORRISON 


Hardin-Simmons University, where 
the Guild was born, heard Thurman 
L, Morrison, pianist, and Grace Kline 
Morrow, soprano, in faculty recital 
o March 13 in the Caldwell Fine Arts 
Building. 

Mr. Morrison soloed in Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 90, and Ravel’s Jeux 
Eau and Toccata from Le Tombeau 
de Couperin, and accompanied Mrs. 
Morrow in nine selections. He studied 
vith Irl Allison, Edwin Young, Allen 
Spencer, Dalies Frantz and others at 
the University of Texas, received his 
BM. at Hardin-Simmons University 
and M.M. at the University of Texas. 
He is head of the Piano Department 
a Hardin-Simmons. 


PAUL ROE GOODMAN 

Dr. Paul Roe Goodman, well known 
Guild member and judge of Lakeland, 
Fla, recently made a trip to New 
York to confer with members of the 
laff at The University Society, pub- 
lishers of the International Library, 
Who will sponsor a series of Piano 
Workshops this summer. 

Definitely scheduled is a work- 
thop at Knoxville, Tenn., on June 16, 
li, and 18 which is/ being organized 
beally by Guild members. See WORK- 
SHOPS elsewhere on this page.) 

Dr. Goodman recently acquired a 
ww Yamaha piano made in Japan 
mder the direction of German Bech- 
stein technicians. He says, “It is a 
siperb instrument in every respect 
id records with the best fidelity of 
ay piano I have heard. So far there 
are only a few dealers in the U. S. 
Meluding the Nelson Music House here 
(lakeland). John Nelson is the very 
fine director of music at the First 
Methodist Church here where I play 
the organ.” 

Dr. Goodman’s son, Roe, is working 
% a doctorate in math and studying 

sian at M.I.T. He is playing in 
the M.I.T. Symphony, a select wood- 
ind quintet, and studying bassoon. 

§ summer he will work with Syl- 
‘ania in Boston doing math research. 


JOHAN FRANCO 


Johan Franco, Guild member of Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., accompanied the 
first performance of his song cycle, 
“Songs of the Spirit” for soprano and 
piano, in Carnegie Recital Hall on 
Feb. 13. The performance was broad- 
cast on the 11th Annual American 
Music Festival over New York City’s 
radio station, WNYC. 

On Feb. 25, he played in Norfolk 
at the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ “Parade of American Music,” 
an event organized by students of the 
Marsh School of Music. Programmed 
were Toccata, Lullaby, Carousel, 
Church Bells, and Playing Tag (teach- 
ing pieces), followed by Prelude, Noc- 
turne II, Canticle, Redemption, and 
Toccata. The teaching pieces are all 
published by Theodore Presser except 
Lullaby, which is from Little Suite 
for Piano now being published by 
Carlvi Music Company in Hollywood. 

On Feb. 26, a first performance 
took place of a choral work, Bugle 
Song (Tennyson) at Longwood Col- 
lege, Va., by the Norfolk William and 
Mary Madrigal Singers, under Eliot 
Bremeiser, who will repeat the per- 
formance March 11 in Norfolk at 
their own concert at the College of 
William and Mary. 

On March 21, Mr. Franco planned 
on being in New York to hear the 
first performance of his Second Suite 
for Organ played by Clarence Snyder 
at Saint Thomas on Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Franco has just completed a 
piano composition, Redemption Trip- 
tych, and his second long-playing re- 
cording is being released by Compos- 
ers Recordings, Inc., 2121 Broadway, 
New York 23. It is the Fifth Sym- 
phony, “The Cosmos,” CRI-135, re- 
corded in the Netherlands by the 
North Holland Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Henri Arends. 


JOHN C. COOPER 


John C. Cooper, Guild judge of 
New York City, is a composer of rec- 
ognized talent and originality and an 
equally gifted performer. His most re- 
cent publications are Elegy (for piano 
solo), Child of a Day (teaching song), 
and the songs, Free From the Bonds, 
Do Not Go My Love, and Where Are 
You Going To My Pretty Maid?, all 
published by American Music Edition, 
250 West 57, New York. 

He and his wife, Ruth Lorin, mez- 
zO-soprano, are on tour in the Mid- 
west as campus visitors for the Arts 
Program, Association of American 
Colleges. He accompanied her in a 
Berlioz concert, sponsored by the Ber- 
lioz Society, when nine songs of the 
composer were introduced to this coun- 
try for the first time- Mr. Cooper 
judges for the Guild in Florida during 
May. 

Mr. Cooper received the Ditson 
Grant from Columbia University for 
completing “All Were of the Lord.” 
He has also been a MacDowell Colon- 
ist, and has received the Paulina Crea- 
tive Arts Award from the University 
of Missouri. He was a scholarship stu- 
dent of Darius Milhaud, with whom 
he studied at Mills College and at the 
Aspen Institute, and he has studied 
with Robert Sheldon, Hans Neumann, 
Max Lanner and Madame Gautier in 
piano, and Salomon Rosowsky, Ruth 
Wiley and Charles Garland in Theory. 

One of his interests is musical thea- 
tre, and he has collaborated with the 
modern dancer, Paul Taylor, to found 
the Three Arts Theatré in New York, 
which gave the first performance of 
his ballet, ‘The Tower.” In addition 
to the theatre works, including his 
dance-opera, “The Moon and the 
Stone,” and his opera-cantata, “All 
Were of the Lord,” Mr. Cooper has 
composed a large body of works which 
are gaining increasing recognition. 


Music Of All 
Publishers 
For Every Purpose Since 189] 


San Antonio Music Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


MAIL ORDER MUSIC DEALERS 


Members Of Guild 
Write To Us— You'll Be Surprised! 


175 Direct Publisher Accounts 
NO ONE—ANYWHERE Can Do Better For Youl 


HENDERSON-STAINTHORPE 


2417 South Dixie — West Palm Beach, Florida 


Get New Popular Music Course by Russ Henderson 
Published by Boston Music Co.—Available All Music Dealers 


DALIES FRANTZ 


Dalies Frantz, widely famed pianist . 
on the University of Texas music|’ 
faculty, Austin, made his teaching|’ 


talents available to pianists and 
teachers in a series of six two hour 
master classes at the University 


during the period of April 19 to 29.|: 


The master classes were sponsored 
jointly by the UT music department 
and the Austin District Music Teach- 
ers Association and were offered 
without charge to pianists and piano 
teachers in this area. 

The following is a partial reprint 


ifrom The American-Statesman, Aus- 


GWENDOLEN MARSH 
Gwendolen Marsh, pianist of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., presented a benefit re- 
cital for the church’s organ fund, at 
the First Christian Church on March 
13. 

Programmed were Sonata in A ma- 
jor (Mozart), Sonata No. 18 in E 
flat, Op. 31, No. 3 (Beethoven), Prel- 
ude in B minor (Rachmaninoff), Prel- 
ude in E major (Scriabin), Lose Him- 


mel, Meine Siele (Lassen-Liszt), Prel- 
ude, Op. 28, No. 3, Nocturne in C 
minor, Larghetto, and Scherzo in C 
sharp minor (Chopin). 

Miss Marsh will be on the list of 
artists of Community Concert, Inc., 
next season. She received her musical 
training in New York and has man- 
aged master classes for Carl Fried- 
berg in Kansas City. 


CHARLES HAUBIEL 


BROOKLYN —On February 19, 
1960, a performance of Pioneers, a 
symphonic saga, by Charles Haubiel, 
was given by the Highland Park Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Los Angeles, Calif.), 
under the direction of Leo Arnaud. 
The work represents the pioneering 
days of Ohio, and is largely made up of 
folk songs of Ohio. The nine sections 
played consecutively are: 1) The 
Mound Builders; 2) The Conestoga 
(covered wagon); 3) Scalp Dance; 4) 
Father Marquette (the first mission- 
ary—Catholic—to enter the wild ter- 
rain now called Ohio; 5) The Peace 
Pipe; 6) Harvest Song; 7) Barn 
Dance; 8) The Lover’s Tryst; 9) 
Chorale. (Incidentally, Ohio is the 
composer’s native state.) 

February 20, Mr. Haubiel gave an 
address before the Pacific Musical So- 
ciety of San Francisco on the prob- 
lems confronting composers, at the 
mid-year concert presenting the. stu- 
dent members of the society. Mr. Hau- 
biel reports the showing of talent and 
training by the young performers and 
composers was really excellent. 

February 22, Dr. Lauffer, director 
of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, presented Mr. Haubiel in a 
brief program featuring NEW MUSIC 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS as played 
by Mr. Haubiel on his LP disc. (Music 
from the catalog of The Composers 
Press). 

The Feld Quartet (University of 
Redlands, California), heard January 
17, 1960, at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
have recently returned from a World 
Tour. They will record Charles Hau- 
biel’s “Classici”—a new work—in the 
Fall. 


DIRECT SALES ONLY 


Pract. Rm. Model $39.50 ea. 
Artist Model $50.00 ea. 
Packing Charge $ 1.00 ea. 


F. O. B. DALLAS, TEXAS 


WOULD YOU LIKE OUR 
PIANO CATALOG? 


YOUR ADDRESS ON A POST 
CARD WILL BRING IT. 


THE BAY STATE MUSIC CO. 


Box 952 Lawrence, Mass. 
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tin, April 10: 
At the peak of his concert career, 


Frantz was considered one of the|j 


three top-ranking American pianists 
and was so much in demand for ap- 
pearances that, in one season, he gave 
82 concerts—a pre-war record. 

He made his recital debut in New 
York in 1938 and his_ orchestral 
debut with Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra the following 
season. 

Between 1933 and 1942, Frantz was 
widely seen on the concert boards 
across the United States and Canada 
as well as in numetous Carnegie 
Hall and Town Hall recitals and in 
joint concerts with such artists as 
George Enesco, Albert Spaulding and 
Gregor Piatigorsky. 

He appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Cleveland and Hollywood Bowl or- 
chestras, among others, under such 
distinguished conductors as Stokow- 
ski, Mitropoulos, Rodzinski, Mon- 
teaux and Goossens, and also made 
many appearances on national radio 
broadcasts. 

Since joining the UT music faculty, 
he has continued to be an influence 
in the concert-piano field by turn- 
ing out some highly regarded pupils 
and also by attracting to Austin a 
number of leading young pianists— 
such as John Browning and Leonard 
Pennario—who come here to cdach 
with him. 


STEFAN BARDAS 


Sister Lucy Marie, Director of the 
Music Department at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Tex., 
wrote on April 4, “Today we had the 
privilege of presenting Mr. Stefan 
Bardas in piano recital. He is indeed 
an artist, and we shall have him on 
our campus for a piano workshop for 
two weeks, beginning July 2.” 


FLORA DeFRANCO 

Mrs. Flora DeFranco, Guild chair- 
man of Niagara Falls, was one of 
the guilding lights behind the Mt. 
St. Mary’s Hospital benefit appear- 
ance of the Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra which netted the building 
fund more than $1,300. Newspaper re- 
views were enthusiastic about the fi- 
nancial and artistic results of the ven- 
ture. Josef Krips, conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, donated his ser- 
vices. 

Mrs. DeFranco sent press notice of 
the open forum held for interested 
teachers in the Niagara Falls area, 
when Mrs. Anne Liva, charter mem- 
ber of Scranton, Pa., was speaker 
on the aims and ideals of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Feb. 10. 
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SOUVENIR from three teachers, three 
judges, and five students, wrote Dr. J. Wil- 
gus Eberly, Denton, Tex., on this picture of 
Sue and Charles Gunkel, Mrs. Stella Parrish 
(their teacher), Martha Mitchell, and Dr. 
Eberly. The Texas Woman's University De- 
partment of Music invited the students to 
the campus for a Feb. I! program given 
for the music majors. Dr. Eberly wrote, "The 
children really performed extremely well. 
Following the recital | made a strong point 
to our students that the material played by 
the children was a model example of choos- 
ing music which, was well within the musical 
abilities of the performers.” 


ERIC STEINER 


MAPLEWOOD—Fric Steiner, guild 
member of Maplewood, N. J., will give 
lecture-demonstrations of his new Pia- 
no Course and supplementary mater- 
ial, published by BELWIN, Inc., on 
the following dates: 

May 10: Harrisburg, Pa. 

May 11:. Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

May 12: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 14: San Antonio, Texas. (OUR 
LADY OF THE LAKE). 

May 16: San Antonio, Texas (South- 
ern Music Co.). 

May 17: Houston, Texas. 

* May 18: Dallas, Texas. 

May 20: Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 23: Tulsa, Okla. 

May 24: Wichita, Kansas. 

May 25: Topeka, Kansas. 

May 27: Kansas City, Missouri. 

May 31: Denver, Colorado. 

June 1: Salt Lake City, Utah. 

June 3: Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

June 7: San Diego, California (in 
the morning). 

June 7: Los Angeles, Calif. (in the 
evening). 

June 9: Fresno, Calif. 

June 10: Sacramento, Calif. 

June 13: San Francisco, Calif. 

June 14: Salem, Oregon 

June 16: Spokane, Wash. 

June 17: Tacoma, Wash. 

June 20: Seattle, Wash. 

June 22: Canton, Ohio. 

June 23: Indianapolis, Indiana. 

June 24: St Louis, Missouri. 

June 27: Detroit, Mich. 

Teachers living in these areas may 
write to BELWIN, Inc., Rockville Cen- 
tre, Long Island, New York, for fur- 
ther information. 


LESSONS 


923 E. Lexington 


Tape or Disc 


GOODMAN 


RECORDED MASTER 


For information and lists write N 
PAUL ROE GOODMAN 


GOODMAN 


Lakeland, Florida 
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Alaska Met odist University 
Begins Classes Sept., 1960 


ANCHORAGE—Anchorage, Alaska, home of gone of the most recently es- 
tablished Guild audition centers, is also the scéne for the development of 
one of the newest universities in the United States. This coming September, 
the doors of the Alaska Methodist University will swing open and the first 


students—some 200 strong—will enter and commence their college education. 


It is indeed an inspiring sight to see 
the steel framework of the first aca- 
demic building rising from the verit- 
able wilderness of the new 500 acre 
campus on the outskirts of Anchorage. 
This first building alone will serve 
400 students with its 14 classrooms, 6 
laboratories, cafeteria and administra- 
tive offices. Included in this building 
will be a music classroom, studio, 
three listening rooms as well as three 
practice rooms. The new student body 
of Alaska Methodist University will 
have the opportunity to hear recitals 
and other music programs in the ad- 
joining chapel, where there will be 
adequate seating for such events. 


The Alaska Methodist University is 
to be a liberal arts school stressing 
a broad pattern of general studies 
courses with a large variety of offer- 
ings in courses of specialization. The 
importance of music in our education- 
al program today has been readily 
recognized by the Rev. Mr. Fred P. 
McGinnis, President Acting, and Dr. 
Herbert L. Heller, Dean of the new 
school. Courses in “Music and Art in 
Western Culture” and “An Int c- 
tion to Music” will. be offered the 
first year in addition to the formation 
of the “University Chorale.” Private 
piano will be also offered to the in- 
coming students. (Dr. Murray North, 
Guild chairman of Anchorage and As- 
sociate Professor of Music at the new 
AMU will teach the two courses men- 
tioned as well as private piano and 
the University Chorale.) 


The need in Alaska for the new 
University is indeed acute. The open- 
ing of the Alaska Methodist Univer- 
sity will mark the establishment of the 
first four year private university in 
the 43th State. It is anticipated that 
within the next four years, the new 
school will have a student body of 600 
students. It is the policy of the admin- 
istration that the Fine Arts division 
will keep pace with this rapid expan- 
sion in the finest tradition of the lib- 
eral arts program and the faculty for 


MURRAY NORTH 


the first year of 15 professors will be 
increased along with the demands of 
an ever increasing student body. In a 
matter of a few years, the music pro- 
gram will include all phases of instru- 
mental instruction and the formation 
of a school orchestra. 

Under the able leadership of Rev. 
McGinnis and Dr. Heller, the future 
of Alaska Methodist University is in- 
deed bright. It issa most rewarding 
experience to observe the vast num- 
ber of people here in Alaska and in 
the “South 48” working so diligently 
and with such dedication toward the 
establishment of what will unquestion- 
ably be a great college. I feel it per- 
sonally to be a great privilege to be a 
part of this great undertaking—an 
undertaking that stands as a vivid 
symbol of what is possible under our 
American way of life—Murray North. 


John Browning Plays At Dallas 


(Partial Reprint from The Dallas 
Morning News.) 
By John Rosenfield 


The third “B” on a program with 
Beethoven and Brahms was the pian- 
ist. His name is John Browning, a 
reckonable artist of 26 years, who 
comes from Denver by way of Los 
Angeles and the doughty Rosina Lhe- 
vinne’s studio at Juilliard, New York. 
He is not loaded with audition prizes, 
merely with growing popularity in 
the concert field. Ten days ago he 
was to be heard with the New York 
Philharmonic, and not for the first 
time. 

Another evidence of Mr. Browning’s 
maturity is that he and Paul Kletzki 
were “simpatico” Monday night in the 
Dallas Symphony’s twelfth subscrip- 
tion concert at the Music Hall. The 
high-thinking local conductor does not 
suffer all newcomers patiently. He 
and Mr. Browning, however, gave a 
well-integrated and well-designed ac- 
count of Beethoven’s G Major Piano 
Concerto and the effectiveness, which 
produced an ovation of notable dura- 
tion, came from its musicality rather 
than its razzle-dazzle. 


* 


MR. BROWNING HAS well-trained 
and carefully-used prowess, lacking, 
one might say, only thunderous fortis- 
simos. Within his chosen scale, though, 
he has bright, appealing tone and a 
dynamic range of subtlety and clear 
articulation. This is to say that you 
know when he is playing loud, playing 
soft and in the intermediate stages. 


The excellent phrasing and the com- 
municative use of all effects were his 
and Kletzki’s in enthusiastic partner- 
ship. 

Often the great C Major Concerto 
is construed for more romantic depths 
than actually are in it. We imagine 
that Beethoven. had little more in 
mind than a duello of orchestral and 
piano sonorities, stunningly in con- 
trast. 

Certainly the extraordinary second 
movement, for all its ravishing inven- 
tion, is merely the defeat of the piano 
by the orchestra. It was in the furious 
protests of the cadenza that Mr. 


‘Browning lost for the only time his 


amazing poise, Here he rushed things 
a bit and muddled the arpeggios. It 
wasn’t disaster but also it wasn’t in a 
class with his double trills and other 
bravura bent to unhurried musical 
purpose. 

He is a. youthful, personable per- 
former with a seasoned knack of 
making this music say to the audience 
what it is saying to him. He was a 
singularly satisfactory assisting ar- 
tist and everything in his conception 
and musical feeling was older than his 
years. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pollack 
Appears 


Daniel Pollack is just finishing an- 
othef tour in California where he 
opened the Santa Monica and West- 
side Philharmonic Club Series with a 
recital on Feb. 10, and was soloist on 
Feb. 13 with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at Shrine Audi- 
torium (review below). 

On Feb. 17 he was honored guest 
and lecturer at the Music Academy 
of the West in Santa Barbara, and 
was presented in recital on Feb. 18 
by Hadassah in Lobera Theatre. Feb. 
21, he gave a concert for the Winter 
Olympics in Squaw Valley, and on 
Feb. 28, a recital was scheduled for 
the Thatcher Prep School in Ojai. 

After returning to the East, Mr. 
Pollack was scheduled for an appear- 
ance on NBC-TV on March 13 in 
association with Juilliard in a new 
series devoted to the concert artist, 
and on the following evening, to play 
the Tschaikovsky Concerto with the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Ferdinand Liva conducting. 

During May, Mr. Pollack will play 
ten concerts in three weeks under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment in Mexico. 


© Review 

Partial reprint of the review writ- 
ten by Albert Goldberg for the Los 
Angeles Times, Feb. 15. 

The season’s second Promenade Con- 
cert of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Shrine Auditorium Sat- 
urday night again attracted a large 
quota of the public that prefers light 
music in gay and informal surround- 
ings. 

The Promenades are plainly build- 
ing their own type of audience, an 
extension of Hollywood Bowl’s popu- 
lar Saturday nights. It is a young and 
enthusiastic public that likes to make 
a sociable occasion of listening to mu- 
sic and that responds to the initiative 
provided by the gaily festooned lob- 
bies. 


American Cast 

Valentine’s Day provided the motif 
for the decorations this time, with a 
gigantic heart dominating the lobby 
decor, and as usual the refreshment 
booths became the centers of reunions 
and socializing during the half-hour- 
long intermission. 

The Valentine theme had to be con- 
fined to the visual aspect, because 
composers have evidently overlooked 
the opportunity to provide special 
music for this holiday. So perhaps it 
was the equal proximity to Lincoln’s 
birthday that gave the program a 
strongly American cast, with Morton 
Gould conducting a number of his 
own compositions and arrangements 
as well as a piece by Samuel Barber 
and Daniel Pollack, young American 
pianist, the soloist in Tschaikowsky’s 
B Flat Minor Concerto. 

Young Mr. Pollack gave a splendid 
account of the Tschaikowsky Concer- 
to. He has virtuosity to burn, and he 
commands thunderous power and scin- 
tillating passage work with equal ease 
and authority. But he did not throw 
away the piece to technique alone; 
he played it in a highly sensitive and 
perceptive manner as well, with many 
finely wrought tonal nuances. 


Lhevinne— 
(Continued from page 3) 


faculty. Josef Lhevinhe died on De- 
cember 2, 1944. 


Critical Comment 

In review of this recording, Abram 
Chasins said: “For many years now 
a few of us, haunted by unforgettable 
memories, have been insufferable ob- 
servers to our companions at piano 
recitals which contained certain com- 
positions of the romantic repertory, 
those we had heard in our youth 
from exponents of the grand manner. 
Thrilling and incandescant revela- 
tions linger with us that make most 
latter-day performances seem dim and 
dull. 

“Now, with a disc available to pro- 
vide corroboration of our remem- 
brances, of our tiresome tirades, per- 
haps we will be more kindly tolerat- 
ed. This recording is virtually a miss- 


CLAIRE HARKNESS 


THE COMPLETE CHORD KIT 
Enhance your playing and teaching—51 Chord Indicators, 4 
dicators. See and play every known professional chord and all 


scales instantly 
Send for free chord and scale list 


In- 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


“THREE TEACHERS FROM THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC in New York 
Schnabel’s unforgettable Schubert playing with an All-Schubert program. Many 
remember that Schnabel was not only the great interpreter of Schubert's piano muti 
but made musical history together with his wife Therese Schnabel-Behr with the maste 
song cycles.” Pictured left to right are David Goldberger, pianist, Dorothy Bergqyj 
soprano, and Poldi Zeitlin, pianist, rehearsing the following program: Four Impromg 

Op. 90 (Goldberger), six songs (Bergquist and Zeitlin), and Fantasy in F minor, 
103, for Piano, four hands (Zeitlin and Goldberger). The program was given on Mard 
11 at thé Mannes College Auditorium, sponsored by the Arthur Schnabel Memorig 
Committee of New York. 


Ivan Davis Engaged 
For Texas Concert 


The Fort Worth Symphony Orches-| “So, too, the G Major Haydn Son 
tra Association has announced that/ta, a two-movement thing of aif 
their fourth season, 1960-61, of five} song, had appropriate spirit and agai 
concerts will begin on Oct. 18 fea-| the deft touch.” 
turing Ivan Davis. The Texas-born Of Schumann’s Opus 1, Mr. Hum 
winner of the 1958 Casella Award will} says, “To this lightly faded but sti 
play Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a} breathing flower, Davis brings 
Theme of Paganini. understanding. His pedaling is that qd 

Washington Recital a virtuoso as he almost blurs # 

Ivan Davis played a recital at the| melodic or harmonic line. Almost, bal 
Phillips Gallery of music encompass-| never actually. 
ing the history of the piano: four| ‘And his singing tone, in full voig 
Scarlatti sonatas, one by MHaydn,| or hushed, is what the great roma 
Schumann’s “Abegg” Variations, and| tics of the piano expected... 
four pieces by Liszt. “From Liszt, the Funerailles, th 

As Paul Hume pointed out in The| Chopin song, ‘Mes Joies,’ transcribe 
Washington Post, it takes a special|‘La Leggierezza,’ and the 6th Hu 
kind of artistry to help the Scarlatti| garian Rhapsody. Vast handfuls @ 
sonatas survive the transfer from| notes, flung out with tremendo 
harpsichord to piano. “For any pian-| power, and then the songful lameni 
ist successfully to play Scarlatti he} and the love theme, made the eleg 
must have an unusually clear articula-| memorable. And the ‘octaves 
tion, skill and speed, deftness and} leaping along, clean, big, and ea 
highly sensitized touch. These are|... What Ivan Davis does with th 


among Ivan Davis’ most solid attri-| material he chose last night is 
markable .. .” 
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ing link in the chain of evidence, in 
the evolution of the historic Romantic 
style. An eminent pianist who heard 
it remarked, ‘A few more records 
like this, and we'll all have to re- 
tire.’ 

“Victor has issued an LP Camden 
disc by Lhevinne, utilizing masters 
of the 1938-48 period .. . Lhevinne’s 
fame rested chiefly upon a fabulous 
technical equipment and a ravishing 
sonority from the tenderest pianissi- 
mo to the fullest forte. The disc pre- 
sents his inimitable delicacy and 
double-note perfection in Chopin’s 
study in third; a towering perform- 
ance of the octave study, a despair 
and a delight to any pianist; a read- 
ing of the grandest of all the etudes, 
the ‘Winter Wine,’ which displays a 
daring in lightning speed that matches 
the boldness of the rising and falling 
waves of Chopin’s original figuration. 
The dazzling virtuosity of the middle 
section of the A flat Polonaise and 
the relentless tempo and accuracy of 
the B flat minor Prelude border on 
the supernatural. 

“Other specialties of this master 
which demonstrate his incorruptible 


taste and sensitivity, are perfo 
ances of Schumann’s Toccata, t 
Schumann-Liszt ‘Fruehlingsnacht,’ at 
and the Schulz-Evler transcriptio 
of the ‘Blue Danube Waltz,’ all teem 
ing with superb playing that baffle 
the professional] no less than 
layman. 

“The disc also contains a perfoi 
ance of the Debussy-Ravel Fetes ¥f 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, in whid 
duo-pianism reaches standards @ 
taste, technique and artistry equall 
unchallenged today. From every poil 
of view—refinement, beauty of tone 
precision of phraseology and pelt 
tration of the essence of the mit 
and its style—this interpretation if 
definitive ... 

“Oh, yes. I almost forgot. 
dises themselves, made in the THF 
ties do not claim the characterisud 
of modern recordings. If that mate 
to anyone, he doesn’t deserve thet 
Let these magical sounds fall wpm 
grateful ears, for they bring us @ 
quisitely wrought treasures from 
virtually extinct art, and allow @ 
living present to experience the 
wonders of a mighty past.” 


EASY TO TEACH... EASY TO LEARN| 


The Bernadine Moore Organ Course 


Primer, Books |, 2, and 3 in editions for Baldwin, Hammond, | 
or Wurlitzer Organs. 


This series of books offers an integrated course for both children and 
adults who have had no previous keyboard training. 

The course has been written by a teacher, who has developed and 
refined her music instruction through practical application with her | 
piano and organ students. 

Primer $1.25, Books I, 2, and 3 $1.50 each. 


Ask your dealer or write: 


Moore Music Company 
Organ Dept., P. O. Box 172, Mercer Island, Washington 


2034 Courtland Ave. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY — “Combining 
your vacation with study” attracts 
| no teachers each summer to the 
SWorkshop at Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
ms. In recent years teachers have at- 
@nded from Indiana, Tennessee, Ida- 
iy, New Mexico, Kansas, Missouri, 
Ipuisiana, Texas, Iowa, as well as 
fom Arkansas and Oklahoma. On U. 
& Highway 62 with bus service con- 
Mecting with train and plane service, 
Boreka Springs, though nestled in 
He heart of the Ozark mountains, 


jg accessible from all directions. 

The 1960 workshop, July 24-30, will 
igain be held in the historic native 
stone Crescent Hotel atop a mountain 
gerlooking picturesque Eureka 
Springs, nationally known as the “‘Lit- 
tle Switzerland of America.” The ho- 
tel will provide teachers and members 
of their families with rooms with 
path, delicious meals, and the famous 


“Package Vacation” which includes a 


yariety of sports and entertainment, 
not the least of which is a sight-seeing 
tour of the region with a local lec- 
turer-guide steeped in the traditions 
and folklore of the Ozarks. 

The workshop is primarily for pi- 
ano teachers of pre-college pupils— 
dementary, junior, and senior high 
school ages. Dr. Clarence Burg, who 
founded the workshop in 1954, is fully 


qualified to help teachers of pupils 


Bin these age groups. He himself was 


a private piano teacher for many 
years before organizing his own 


Bschool of music and later accepting 


his present position as dean of the 
school of music of Oklahoma City 
University. 

His graduate thesis “Problems of 
the Private Piano Teacher” is now on 


B micro cards at the Eastman School of 


Music for use by students of piano 
pedagogy. He was the first president 


“Hof the Oklahoma Music Teachers As- 


sociation and was chairman of the 
State Board of Education Music Com- 
mittee which recommended private 


Bmusic teachers for high school ac-cred- 
itation. 


The Seminar Plan, 

a Novel Feature 
A chance remark—“‘We _ teachers 
learned a lot from each other just 
talking at meals’”—led Dr. Burg to 


incorporate the seminar plan into the 
#1959 workshop. The plan will be ex- 


panded in the 1960 workshop. The 


wteachers will meet at hours outside 


the regular workshop program. With 
oe of their own group acting as mod- 
erator, they will freely exchange help- 
ful ideas and experiences in their own 
teaching. 

The central theme of the workshop 
will be “Effective teaching of the pre- 
college student” with emphasis on: 


(1) Selection of materials; (2) How 
to teach—technique, interpretation, 
iE phrasing, rhythm, pedalling, and 


Memorization. (3) How to motivate 
the teen ager and meet the “high 
&hool activities” competition with pi- 
ano study. 


Teaching Materials from 
Many Publishers 
A large exhibit of teaching mater- 
ials, representing a wide distribution 
of publishers, domestic and foreign, 


am Will be available for inspection. Dr. 


Clarence Burg Announces 
Workshop at Eureka Springs 


Burg will play and analyze many of |} 


these compositions, pointing out meth- 


ods of study. Mimeographed lists of | | 


books of music, solos and ensemble 
pieces graded and classified will be 
supplied each teacher free of charge. 
They also will be supplied a syllabus 
for pre-college piano students, sug- 
gesting how much scale, chord, and 
arpeggio work, how much Bach, how 
many studies, pieces, ensemble num- 
bers, and how much velocity and mem- 
ory work one should expect in each 
grade. 

Believing that “the pupil comes 
first” Dr. Burg will discuss: how to 
use the Seashore and other tests of 
musical talent, how to understand the 
pupil better—his attitudes, personal- 
ity traits, intelligence and capacity. 
Is the teaching of popular music jus- 
tified? Can playing by ear be help- 
ful? How to overcome musical stut- 
tering, mannerisms and their cure, 
the how, when, and why of piano 
practice, sight-reading, ear training, 
et cetera, these and many more top- 
ics will be discussed. 

The workshop teachers say they get 
the most good from watching Dr. 
Burg in his demonstration teaching of 
pre-college pupils from Eureka 
Springs and Northwest Arkansas. 
Mothers attending the workshop are 
invited to bring their children to play 
in the demonstration teaching ses- 
sions. 

For the fourth summer, teachers 
are invited to bring tape or disc re- 
cordings of their pupils for sugges- 
tions and constructive criticism dur- 
ing private conference periods. 


A Guild Judge ’ 

A long-time friend of Dr. Ir] Alli- 
son, and one of the first musicians 
to recognize the value of the Guild 
auditions, Dr. Burg founded the first 
Guild center in Oklahoma. As a Guild 
judge he has auditioned thousands of 
piano students. The results of his 
experiences will be passed on to the 
workshop teachers in his lecture on 
“How to build a Guild audition pro- 
gram, planned preparation, memori- 
zation, overcoming stage-fright.” 


Judging in Idaho 

For the first time in his career as 
a Guild judge, Dr. Burg will visit 
Idaho, judging in Boise, Caldwell, and 
Jerome from May 31 through June 11. 
Following the Guild auditions, he will 
conduct a three-day piano teachers’ 
workshop in Idaho from June 13 
through June 15. 

The dates of Dr. Burg’s workshop 
in Eureka Springs will coincide with 
the closing operas presented in the 
Municipal Auditorium by the Inspira- 
tion Point Fine Arts Colony, Inc. The 
students at “The Point” and Dr. 
Burg’s workshop teachers will hear 
his annual recital at the Colony Sun- 
day night July 24. 

For free brochures on Burg Work- 
shop for Piano Teachers, Inspiration 
Point Fine Arts Colony, Eureka 
Springs, Crescent Hotel, write Secre- 
tary, School of Music, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Okla- 
homa. 


PIANO GUILD NOTES, May-June, 1960—9 


MARGARET HARPER AND MARY CABALLERO of Canyon are author and illustrator, 


respectively, of “Meet Some Musical Terms," 
and ga 
eginners. 


published in January. Rhymed co 
terms to ideas understandable by 
of PIANO GUILD NOTES.) 


a new type musical dictionary which was 
illustrations in the book reduce musical 
See review in March-April issue, page 15, 


The Ford Foundation News 


Twelve young composers have been 
awarded fellowships to write music 
for the ensembles of twelve high- 
school systems in 1960-61, the Ford 
Foundation announced today. The 
awards are the second in a two-year 
project. 

The composers, whose ages range 
from 23 to 33, will compose music 
written for performance by the or- 
chestras, choruses, bands, and other 
musical organizations of the school 
systems with which each is associated. 
They will have no teaching responsi- 
bilities. Individual stipends are $5,000, 
plus dependency allowances and some 
travel funds. Each school system will 
receive a grant of $650 to help meet 
expenses connected with the project, 
such as the preparation of parts for 
performance. 

A panel of musical leaders from 
areas throughout the United States 
recommended the fellowship recipients 
from a total of 65 applicants. 

The communities in which the com- 
posers will reside vary in size from 
Los Angeles, California, to Winfield, 
Kansas. In one case, a composer will 
serve the secondary-school systems of 
an entire state—the State of Montana. 

The National Music Council is as- 
sociated with the Foundation in ad- 
ministering the project. 

“Because of the excellence of the 
composers and the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of the school systems during 
the first year,” William McPeak, a 
Foundation vice president, said, “we 
are pleased to extend the project to 
new geographical areas and to differ- 
ent types of communities.” 

The purposes of the project are to 
give composers the opportunity to de- 
velop their skills, to acquaint high- 
school students with contemporary 
music written for their specific needs 
and abilities, and to expand the reper- 
tory of secondary-school music 
throughout the United States. 

Several thousand music educators 


EARN 


Teacher’s Diploma 
Bachelor’s Degree 


You can receive the highest type of musical training in. your own 
home. These Extension methods and the curriculum have been 
developed and perfected by the Conservatory over years of 
time. Their value and soundness is proven in the careers of 
thousands of musicians and teachers, who owe their success 
largely to the personalized and painstaking coaching of this 


IN MUSIC 


CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


Study in Spare Time 


at Home! 


This is Your Opportunity—Mail Coupon Today! 
ITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 


Dept. GN-8 


2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Mlinois 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa 


Have you studied Harmony? 


Would you like to earn 


a tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 
great Conservatory. Courses include: Piano, Teacher's Normal C1 Voi 
Piano, Student's Course Choral Conducting 
coun: rom ci origins 
Jet thorough in every way. From basic to 20th Century. Interesting—with em- 
damentals right through to Counter- phasis on the analysis of music—nota #8 vanced Composition C Violin 
Point and Orchestration. dull collection of facts. 8 OD Ear Training & Sight Singing (J Guitar 
ADVANCED. COMPOSITION:—D ed LJ History and Analysis of Music Mandolin 
ARRANGING:—All the tricks of modern Harmony Saxophone 
tical forms and the general processes ging drawn from the iences © (_] Cornet—Trumpet C Double Counterpoint 
of Composition. of tl the biggest “name” arrangers in the wLJ Professional Cornet—Trumpet Banjo 
NORMAL PIANO:— ed 4 
for teachers or Name,_ Age. 
and solves every problem of the pro- CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new 9 
Stessive teacher. course includes all the modern tech- gy Street No 
SCHOOL MUSIC:— Fits you a fos M4 City. State 
ork in the 
Model essentials, 
ve you an excellent Breathing, Resonance Are you teaching now?.._____If so, how many pupils have 
hers. anciation, Phrasing, etc. 
you?_______Do you have a Teacher's Certificate?__._ 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CONSERVATORY 


the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 


had the opportunity of meeting the 
composers from both years of the 
project and to hear some of their 
music at the biennial convention of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 


ence held in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, on March 19, 20, and 21. 
—News Release 


CORSICANA 


Sixth Annual 
Bach Festival 
Held in March 


The Sixth Annual Bach Festival 
sponsored by the Corsicana (Tex.) 
Music Teachers Association was held 
March 5 in Kinsloe House and was 
judged by Mrs. Jessie Dean Trulove 
of Tyler. Mrs. Estelle Skelton is 
president of the local MTA and Mrs. 
Jimmie Mansfield was chairman of 
the Festival. 

Of the 140 students scheduled to 
play, 13 were entered from grades 
1, 2, and 8; 60 in grades 4, 5, and 
6; 50 in grades 7, 8, and 9; and 17 
in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

Bach selections programmed rang- 
ed from the simplest G Major 
Minuet to final number, the organ 
selection, Prelude and Fugue C 


Major. 


Clevelander 


Introduces 
Piano Work 


Clyde Stitt, a chemical engineer 
with the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, 
made his orchestral debut with a first 
American performance of a new Rus- 
sian piano concerto on Jan. 17 with 
the Lima Symphony Orchestra, Wil- 
liam C. Byrd conducting. 

Mr. Stitt has combined his career 
in engineering with an avocation of 
music that has become increasingly 
important to him, says Franklyn Car- 
nahan, his teacher. Mr. Stitt holds the 
Artist Diploma from the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, issued to pi- 


anists who receive a superior rating 


on a 20 piece program of advanced 
difficulty. Mr. Carnahan said the 
young engineer was the 12th student 
he had prepared for an orchestral de- 


Mr. Stitt has made solo appear- 
ances in a number of Ohio cities. He 
has been organist in several Cleve- 
land churches and has been accom- 
panist for the Cafarelli Opera Com- 


pany. 
Review 
Part of the Jan. 18 review from 
The Lima Citizen gives the opinion of 
Dr. Karl A. Roider, Ohio Northern 
University, of the guest artist’s per- 
formance: 

Probably the highlight of the eve- 

ning for the music lover was the 
“Piano Concerto in C Minor” 
by Taktakishvili played by Clyde 
Stitt from Cleveland. This concerto 
was written in 1951 and several 
passages were almost familiar be- 
cause of their likeness to sections 
and chord progressions of George 
Gershwin. 
’ The first movement was strong 
in character and the artist demon- 
strated his strong, deliberate, confi- 
dent technique at the keyboard. This 
was followed by a Scherzo move- 
ment where Mr. Stitt clearly indi- 
cated that he could play the ballet- 
like light touch with as much ease 
and facility as the strong tone. 

The mood of the third movement 
was that of the Slavic minor ori- 
gin, beautifully expressed by the 
artist. The final movement of the 
concerto again gave the artist an 
opportunity to demonstrate his pow- 
er, control, and technique at the 
piano. 

He has the interpretative artistry 
of vast dimensional scope. His tone 
was sincere and warm, yet his play- 
ing did not include any dramatic 
or emotional outward appearance. 
His music was entirely expressed 
through his fingers at the keyboard. 


loving care. 


The Reviewers said: 


“ 


MesicaL Courter 


medium-grade student . . 


cannot afford to miss.” 
Music Ciuss Macazine “ 


Anson RECOMMENDS “ 


136 W. 52 St. 


NAME 


FOURTEEN PIECES 


by FRANZ LISZT edited by FRANCES DILLON 
$1.50 


Fascinating short pieces by Liszt which will evoke musical 
responsiveness from your students! 


Frances Dillon, head of the Education and Piano 
Pedagogy departments of the Mannes College 
of Music, has edited this unfamiliar Liszt with 


. The editor has wisely 
chosen some of the more interesting of these 
short pieces which are technically suited to the 
. modest price... 


This new volume is one which the more curious-minded student and teacher 


. They make for splendid performance.” 

. . a choice collection of shorter pieces in Intermediate 
levels, none of them hackneyed, all of them beautiful and thoroughly pianistic. 
VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED.” 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO A USEFUL TEACHING TOOL—YOU MAY 
HAVE A SINGLE COPY AT HALF PRICE! 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
New York City 19, N.Y. 


Please RUSH 1 copy of “"FOURTEEN PIECES FOR THE PIANO" 


FOR THE PIANO 


| 


at half price to: 


ADDRESS 


75¢ in coin or money order enclosed. Offer expires Sept. 30, 1960 
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, is taught and sponsored 


ACH SOCIETY, a federated club of 27 members of the Noxubee County High|@ 
by Mrs. W. W. Whitten. Th 
Piano Ensembles using the works of J. S. Bach for the Parent-Teacher Association 
the Christmas meeting. On Feb. 19, they 


@ group presented a Musicale 


nted an evening of music for The 
Rea, composer and concért 


nist now living in New York City. The program was given at the home of Mrs. Boswell 
ms and dedicated to The Parade of American Music of the National Federation of 


Pon Club featuring the works of Creighton A 


Music Clubs. 


Schesch Reports Progress 
On School Music Major Plan 


Elizabeth Yassin Schesch of Tean- 
eck, N.J., wrote that this has been 
a busy year for the Bergen County 
Music Teachers’ Guild Committee on 
Music as a Major in the Secondary 
Schools. 

In October, 1959, letters of request 
for conferences were sent to County 
Superintendents and Music Helping 
Teachers in all] counties outside Berg- 
en. The response was encouraging, 
and, cleared for exploration by the 
State Board of Education, definite 
dates have been arranged for meet- 
ings with many groups. 

One of the recent meetings took 
place on Feb. 29 in Flemington with 
an assembly of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and mysic directors of Hunter- 
don County and the Music Major 
Committee, represented by Mrs. 
Schesch, Helen Jepson of Oakland, 
and Marjorie Elmendorf of Leonia. 
Miss Yvonne Jane, Bergen County 
Music Helping Teacher, was present 
as a representative of the Bergen 
County Music Educators’ Association. 

As head of-the committee, Mrs. 


Schesch spoke with the group on the 
ultimate aim of having a Music Ma- 
jor elective available throughout the 
State. There are now approximately 
12 pilot schools in Bergen County with 
partial or complete programs offering 
Music as a fifth major elective in 
the high schools. 

On March 16, the Committee was 
given three hours to clarify and dis- 
cuss the plan with an assembly of 
principals and music directors of Mid- 
dlesex County in Metuchen. Other 
Committee members present at this 
meeting were Miss Jepson, Mrs. E]l- 
mendorf, and Mrs. Doris Humph- 
rey of North Bergen. 

The Committee has written approv- 
al of their work from the Executive 
Committees of all but one of the pri- 
vate teacher organizations in the 
State. After five years’ work, Mrs. 
Schesch says, “Perhaps the day is 
coming at last here in New Jersey 
when the Private Teachers will sit 
around the same council table as the 
School Music Teacher.” 


By Rebert W. Dumm 


(Third in a Series of Articles for 
Piano Guild Notes) 


Dean of the Bos- 
ton Conservatory, 
contributing music 
critic to the Chris- 
tian Science Moni- 
tor, consulting edi- 
tor for the Boston 
| Music Co., Educa- 
tion Editor for 
Junior Keynotes 
Magazine, New 

England Corres- 
pondent to the Musical Courier, fre- 
quent lecture-recitalist, and leader of 
piano teachers’ workshops. 
‘ 

Sometimes it seems that pianists 
and piano teachers pay so much at- 
tention to the feel and look of play- 
ing, to the unruffled smoothness of 
the sounds, that they overlook what is 
actually being said musically. But we 
can only use the word ‘said’ in a 
metaphorical sense, for music as a 
language refers not to things, but to 
the important, and often submerged 
flux and flow of the feelings. To deny 
it this communication, to pin it down 
to lines and spaces, is like requiring 
a poet to explain himself. 

Nor does this imply that musical 
meaning is vague and _ indefinite; 
quite the contrary. It was Mendels- 
sohn who declared that, far from be- 


ing too vague for words, music is too 
concrete for words. If sounds are to 
accumulate a musical meaning, and 
not merely the tinkling shell of mean- 
ing, the prominence of each note in 
each phrase should be studied, decided 
upon, and presented as carefully as 
the notes themselves. It is this intense 
care for musical meaning that makes 
the difference between a popular 
crooner, say, and a great blues sing- 


Sample of Spano's Advertising 


Pictured is a reduction of a full 
page ad placed by Mrs. Marie C. 
Spano, Guild member of Middletown, 
N. Y., in the special supplement of 
The Middletown Daily Record of Feb. 
16, “A Report on Progress in Orange 
County.” 

Mrs. Spano wrote the Guild found- 
er, “I am enclosing a portion of one 
of our local newspapers which shows 
the progress made in this county in 
the past five years. I am sending it 
all to you so that you can see for 
yourself that it is a progressive paper. 

“On page 57 you can see the full 
page ad I have put in regarding our 


auditions. Since this paper has been 
very generous in giving our work 
complete coverage each year, I felt 
that it is only fair to give them an 
ad for their project. Of course it was 
very expensive (and tax deductible), 
but isn’t it effective?” 

The Guild founder replied, “Your 
page ad in The Middletown Daily Rec- 
ord of Feb. 16, 1960, is without doubt 
the most effective newspaper adver- 
tisement we have seen. It has dignity, 
is impressive and most appealing, re- 
flecting a progressiveness on your 
part that is worthy of emulation by 
piano teachers nationwide. For this 


reason we would like to reproduce it 
in Piano Guild Notes, May-June issue. 

“Although, as you say, it will be 
expensive for us to do this, the’ cost 
will be offset by the fact that other 
guild members may be inspired to do 
likewise. Congratulations upon your 
fine guild record and also upon your 
progressive spirit. 

“P.S. May I say that the Daily 
Record’s ‘Report on Progress in 
Orange County, New York,’ makes us 
want to move up there to that thriv- 
ing, beautiful region, which is saying 
a lot for Texans.” 


Giving Shape To Musical Feeling 


er; the one reels off the lyrics so that 
they state more than they deliver, 
while the other goes beyond the sur- 
face meanings to suggest a feeling 
too deep for either words or music. 

While music has the form and like- 
ness of verbal language, it cannot con- 
vey exact ideas. It cannot say, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘How are you?,” or “Welcome 
home!’’, because sound cannot directly 
point to something outside itself. 
Sound can, however, imitate the in- 
flection, or way something is said. 
Compare the actual meanings of these 
variants: “well,” “Well?” “Well!” 
Music expresses the sort of meaning 
that lies ‘between the lines’ and ‘be- 
yond words.’ 

To make your ‘diction’ at the piano 
really come alive, refer often to the 


voice, your ready-to-hand reminder of 
natural musical expression. Singing 
is an important part of both teaching 
and learning; vocalize a passage, and 
then immediately try to match its 
shape by means of the piano. 

Practicing phrase by phrase will 
also build your sense of the musical 
thought, and forthright statement of 
it. To bring a phrase to expressive fo- 
cus, locate its area of greatest in- 
tensity (this may be either loud or 
soft), and then findthe areas of sec- 
ondary tension. Allow these places to 
‘come through’ clearly, unhindered by 
unplanned distortions. 

In piano playing, the all-important 
inflection for me&ning is carried out 
largely by patterns of loud and soft, 
even more so than with instruments 
that can vary the color and pitch of 
their sound. Pianists need to train 
their ears to catch the tiniest dis- 
tinctions of dynamics, since the com- 
posers meant them as a vital agent 
in shaping their musical designs, as 
much a part of their intentions as the 
notes themselves. We should follow 
their markings to the letter; never 
‘telegraphing the punch’ by pouncing 
on a sforzando a hairsbreadth too 
soon, and never reading ‘crescendo’ as 
if it meant ‘forte’ on the spot, or 
‘decrescendo’ as if it meant ‘subito 
piano.’ These shadings carry fluctua- 
tions of feeling, record the ‘tempera- 
ture’ of our musical statements; they 
should be finely graduated. 

Moreover, what is true for a phrase 
holds good for the whole piece. Unless 
the player has a sense of the dynamic 
‘landscape’ of a piece, the rhythm of 
its swellings and fadings, he cannot 
cause its form to carry over. to his 
listener. At each moment of perform- 
ance, he needs to have a keen sense 
of where the piece has ‘been,’ and 
what terrain it has yet to cover. This 
topographical view of the highs and 


lows of a piece may best be gained by 
an exact plotting of dynamic contouzy 
as they unroll, in proportion to the 
passing measures. This long view of 
a piece, once the musician has pep 
ceived it, should control performangs 
as surely as the eventual goal of g 
skilled lawyer will condition his harm. 
less openers. 

Musical thoughts must be practiced 
as diligently as music-making muscleg, 
We must stay alert to the what ang 
how of our musical diction, if we 
would reach and move our listeners 
as well as entertain them. Writer 
will tell us that an idea is not actual. 
ly known until it can be put int 
words. The same principle holds fop 
musical language, but with a benefit; 
if we can ‘state’ our idea with cop. 
viction, we come to know it better, 
and better articulate the power of 


music. 


CAROLINE HOWARD, second year student 
of Frances Braden of Texarkana, was pre 
sented a silver CAR emblem bracelet by 
Ronald Williams, president of the local 
Henry Moores Chapter when members of 
the Children of the American Revolution 
met in convention, Feb. 12-14 in Houston, 
Caroline won the American Music Award 
for her composition, “The Abraham Lineols 
Little Symphony," written in three move 
ments depicting Lincoln's childhood, the 
march representing the War between the 
States, and the third movement of the 
tragedy of his death. 

Frances Braden received another vicarious 
honor when her brother, John Braden, re 
ceived a $100 savings bond and a framed 
certificate as the "Friendliest, Most Cour. 
teous'’ male employee in Texarkana. The 
contest was sponsored by the Texarkana 
Gazette who received 162,279 ballots for the 
1,995 nominees. 


THE MIDOLETOWN DAILY TVESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1960 


Our first judge. Dr. 
Clerence A 


Rudolf Bing, genera! manager of the Metropolitan Opere House, greeted the Middl etown group prior to the performance. 
Herp he talks to several of the girls who mode the trip. 


judge this year. 
Mrs. Herel Skaggs 


We are In the piano auditions. 


“ PROGRESS — 
A MUST 
WITH THE 

PUPILS ” 
OF 


MARIE C.SPANO 


Faculty Member 
National Guild Piano Teachers 
American College of Musicians 


Associated 
Music Teachers League, Inc. 
Piano auditions in Middletown 
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GUILD GAMUT 


More Members in ‘Who's Who of American Women’ 


Notice has been received of three 
more outstanding Guild members list- 
ed in the first edition of A. N. Mar- 
quis Company’s “Who’s Who of 
American Women,” a reference book 
sontaining the names of some 19,000 
rominent women. 

The National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers congratulates the following on 
receiving this recognition: Mary Ruth 
Jesse of Glendale, Mo., Hilde B. Kreut- 
gr of Gastonia, N. C. and Nina H. 
Overleese of Tyler, Texas. 


NEW YORK—The Music _ Trail 
Tracers Club, a group of junior stu- 
dents from the studio of Aagot 
feonore Tharaldsen of Brooklyn, com- 
pleted the study of the Symphony 
Orchestra at their last meeting and 
listened to a recording of Peter and 
the Wolf, Prokofiev. They reviewed 
the story and sang The Star Span- 
gled Banner, and closed the program 
with 15 minutes of piano music, solo 
and ensemble. 

The subject for the next meeting 
of the club is The Evolution of the 


Piano. 


TEXAS—Mrs. W. S. Shropshire of 
Yoakum wrote that one of her grad- 
gates, Rosemary Goode Mullen, is now 
teaching piano in Munich, Germany, 
at the Action and Recreation Sec- 
tion, as well as being the mother 
of a four month old son. “When she 
and her baby arrived at the base, 
she was surprised to find a new 
piano and other residents ef the base 
anxious to have their children taught.” 
She wonders if there are others of 
our Guild there. 


YEARBOOK CORRECTIONS 

Edna Roberts of 1925 Seventh Ave., 
New York reports two mistakes ap- 
pearing in’ the 1960 Yearbook: 

Page 147, where her name is mis- 
spelled. 

Page 168, where her address 
incorrect. 


is 


Conservatory Plans 
Teachers Institute, 


Boston, June 23-25 


BOSTON—The Boston Conservatory 
of Music, in co-sponsorship with the 
New England Pianoforte Teachers As- 
sociation, has announced its first an- 
nual Piano Teachers Institute for June 
23, 24, and 25, 1960. 

The three-day conference, dubbed, 
“Piano Payload—a Wealth of Ideas 
Aimed Straight for Your Studio”, in- 
cludes lectures and performances by 
Arthur Loesser, Bernice Frost, Mar- 
vin Kahn, and Robert Dumm, Dean of 
the Conservatory. 

Mr. Loesser will deliver illustrated 
lectures on “The Nature of Romanti- 
tism,” “Playing Bach on the Modern 
Piano,” and “Obstacles to Teaching 
and Learning Music.” He is head of 
the Piano Department at the Cleve- 
land Instifute, music critic for the 
Cleveland Press, veteran concert solo- 
ist, and author of the remarkable his- 
tory, “Men, Women, and Pianos.” 

Bernice Frost will give two ses- 
sions on “The First Steps to Musician- 
ship,” and Marvin Kahn will speak 
on “The Fundamentals of Modern Im- 
provisation.” Dean Robert Dumm will 
explore two areas of repertoire: “Orig- 
inal Piano Music for the Early 
Grades,” and “Contemporary Music 
for Teaching.” 

Evenings will be given over to a 
symposium on teaching problems, with 
the conference staff joined by Nichol- 
a Slonimsky, the noted pianist, com- 
Poser, and musicologist; and a four- 
hand recital by Dean Dumm and Wil- 
frid Churchill, of the Boston Conser- 
vatory faculty. 


TEINWA 


PIANOS 
MSteinert ¢ Sons 


lew England Institution 


TEXAS—tThe Austin District Music 
Teachers Association heard Dalies 
Frantz, artist teacher from the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the University 
of Texas, discuss plans for the Piano 
Teacher Workshop at their regular 
monthly meeting on March 7. The 
April workshop, to be conducted in 
six sessions at U.T., is the first of 
its kind for the Austin teachers. 
Plans were made for it to be teacher- 
problem centered using demonstra- 
tion students of both preparatory 
and college level. 

Dr. Lois Rommel Chatham, Clinical 
Psychologist for the local Child Guid- 
ance Center was the scheduled speak- 
er for the day and led a discussion 
of teacher-parent-student conflicts as 
seen from a psychologist’s viewpoint. 

Mrs. B. C. Burba presided; Mrs. 
L. C. Kuhn, program chairman, in- 
troduced the speaker. 

At the March meeting’ Dr. Emily 
Weber, Piano Pedagogy, University 
of Texas, spoke on “Teaching Prob- 
lems.” 

* 


BERUMEN SCHOLARSHIP 

NEW YORK—Ernesto Berumen, 
the noted concert pianist and 
teacher of New York, is offering 
a piano scholarship to a girl or a 
boy between 15 and 25, starting 
next September, 1960. 

For particulars, please write Mr. 
Berumen at 150 Greenway Terrace, 
Forest Hills 75, New York. 


TEXAS—Dallas social leaders and 
symphony enthusiasts planned on 
making the benefit Evening With Van 
Cliburn April 21 a sparkling occasion. 
Parties before and after were given, 
along with the festive reception in 
the theater foyer after the perform- 
ance. 

Grace Ward Lankford of Fort 
Worth was one of the special com- 
mittee who worked on promotion of 
out-of-town ticket sales. 


Pictures, Please 


Pictures of the Paderewski Gold 
Medal Winners is traditionally a 
feature of the July-August issue 
of Piano Guild Notes, and that 
issue is scheduled to go to press 
August 22. Deadline for receipt 
of all editorial copy, pictures of 
1960 Paderewski Medal winners, 
and advertisements for that issue 
will be August 2. 


These pictures will be turned 
over to the 1961 Yearbook staff 
after the issue’s publication. Al- 
though pictures from last year’s 
Yearbook can be used in the next 
volume, they are not available for 
use in Piano Guild Notes. 


There is plenty of time to get 
this project started before vaca- 
tion time—a smal] head and shoul- 
ders glossy or clear snapshot will 
be fine. (See Bulletin Board, No. 
9.) 


ALASKA—Mrs. Richard N. Faw- 
cett (Carolyne Harris), daughter of 
the well known Guild member, Mrs. 
Gladys C. Harris of Dallas, Tex., is 
welcomed back into Guild membership 
after an absence of ten years. 

“Since my arrival last August in 
Anchorage with my husband and two 
small sons, I have been literally 
plunged into musical activity here. 
Less than a week after our arrival, 
I was appointed organist for the 
First Methodist Church where our 
choir director is Dr. Murray North, 
the most capable young man who was 
instrumental in promoting Guild activ- 
ities here. I am also playing ’cello 
in the Anchorage Symphony Orches- 
tra and appeared with that group 
(during March) as soloist in two 
Handel Organ Concerti.” 

Mrs. Fawcett opened a piano stu- 
dio in Anchorage the first of this 
year, and she says, “I have never 
been anywhere where I have found 
such enthusiasm and eagerness about 
music and music study both\in par- 
ents and children . . . I had not 
really planned to do a great deal 
of teaching this year as my new 
little daughter is only four weeks 
old. However, there is a great need 
for qualified teachers here and I was 
teaching almost before I realized it.” 


Team Work 


By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 


I have a little practice scheme 
Which I use every day. 

Each hand provides a working team 
To help me learn to play. 


There’s friendly rivalry between 
The right hand and the left, 

With the result my fingers ten 
Are growing fleet and deft. 


So Captain Thumb of Right Hand Team 
Drills with them well and long, 

As slowly up and down they move 
Upon the keyboard strong. 


The Left Hand has an honor roll 
With standard very high, 

And all the workmen persevere 
Until they qualify.. 


So exercises, scales and chords 
Form part of daily drills, 

Staccato thirds and sixths for wrists, 
Arpeggios and trills. 


For shading, phrasing, rhythm, tone, 
Each with the other vies; 

And when the hands together play 
There comes a nice surprise. 


The practice hour goes by so fast 
It seems I’ve just begun. 

My playing has improved so much! 
Just try my plan, for fun. 


519 West Street * New York 19, 


MEW WORLD - 
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Wanna Prom Heaven 


Long Beach benefitted very much when the Guild sent the genteel and 
musicianly Dr. Frederic Libke as adjudicator in the 1959 Auditions. With 
an outstanding background of training and performing, Dr. Libke brought 
also a long career as a piano teacher and understood not only the gifted 
levels of performance but the capabilities of the average and slower stu- 
dents. He judged with kindness, encouragement and discernment. Long Beach 


enjoyed having him. 
RILLA McREYNOLDS BRANYON 
Long Beach, California 

As you can easily understand, it was certainly a pleasure to review 
your January-February issue and find that you had given the “Piano 
Teacher of the Year” story such excellent treatment. We at Wurlitzer feel 
very strongly concerning the need for greater recognition of piano teachers 
. . . Congratulations to all of you on the excellence of your publication. The 
wealth of material, presented in a manner that makes for easy under- 
standing, must be a great help to your readers... 

MARGARET OSTROM 
DeKalb, Illinois 

The artitles written about Mr. Mirovitch in Piano Guild Notes were 
beautiful and all too true. I had the pleasure of having Mr. Mirovitch for 
three summer classes at Juilliard. In class he was such a Teacher and 
Master. Out of class, he was so kind, human and gentle. My three wonder- 
ful Teachers—Louise Robyn, Guy Maier and Alfred Mirovitch—have gone 
Home to God. What a heritage they have left us! 

SISTER MARY ELLEN 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Please know that I enjoy every issue of Piano Guild Notes. In reading 
the January-February issue from “kiver-to-kiver” I noted the name of one 
of the music teachers, Mrs. S. E. Schaefer, Mineola, Tex., who ordered cop- 
ies of “Watch Your Step.” I feel you will be as appreciative as I am in 
reading the lovely letter from her (see “Dear Dr. Allison”)... 

MAUDE JOHNSON HOWE 
Bartow, Florida 

Deep regrets plague me as I realize how much better teacher I could 
have been many years ago, If I could have been fortunate. enough to have 
been contacted by the Guild near its beginning, when I was also a begin-\ 
ning teacher. The development of my students under the spur of the audi- 
tions is amazing to me, and during these last few years, since I have been 
a member of NGPT, I have been inspired to become what I can now feel 
is a Good Teacher. 

MRS. M. H. HARUTUN 
Joplin, Missouri 


New—for Summer and Fall * 


BY JAMES CHING 


(Noted English Author, Composer and Teacher) 
James Ching's New Graded Time Studies 


"Just off the ship,’ a practical aid for any student experiencing 


difficulty with meter in any course of study. 32 pages $1.25 
Easy Graded Classics— Easy Graded Bach............. 1.25 
Easy Graded Beethoven. ......1.25 
"Handsome new editions engraved with Easy Graded Chopin........... 1.25 
unusual craftsmanship''—No arrangements Easy Graded Grieg............ 1.25 
Easy Graded Haydn........... 1.25 

or simplifications. Each 32 page album Easy Graded Mozart........... 1.25 
contains easiest original piano composi- Easy Graded Scarlatti......... 1.25 
tions of the masters. Easy Graded Schubert......... 1.25 
. Easy Graded Schumann........ 1.25 


Easy Graded Sonatina Mvts. ..1.25 
James Ching's Piano Primer 


Complete fundamentals of music ar- 
ranged in a systematic Continental Style 
for all ages. 


James Ching’s Piano Primer ..1.25 


The New Graded Studies 


32 pages—all music plates. A useful 
supplement to all courses in developing 
necessary technique—all exercises are by 
recognized pedagogues. 


Easy Graded Studies, Book | . .1.25 
Easy Graded Studies, Book [1..1.25 
Easy Graded Studies, Book Ii! 1.25 
Easy Graded Studies, Book IV. .1.25 
Easy Graded Studies, Book V...1.25 


The New Graded Pieces 


32 pages—all music plates. Compositions Easy Graded Pieces, he 
by recognized educational composers and Easy Graded Pieces, Book Il! . .1.25 

7 Easy Graded Pieces, Book IY ..1.25 
the masters only. Perfect technical pro- — fasy Graded Pieces, Book V . ..1.25 
gression. 
The New Graded Sight Reading 
Latest developments in reading accelera- Sight Reading, Book | ....... 1.25 
tion applied to music. Uses Eyespan Tech- Sight Reading, Book I! ...... 1.25 
nique. 
The New Graded Pedalling 

Graded Pedalling, Book | ....1.25 

For all students in need of pedal coordi- Graded Pedalling, Book I! ....1.25 


nation and asthetics. 


First Sonatas Beethoven— 


C sharp minor, Op 27, No. 2.. .75 
G Major, Op 49, No. 2 15 
Mozart— 
C Major, K545 .........0.. 15 


Ideal for summer practice—extra spacious 
cating with meticulous notes and per- 
forming hints. . 


* SPECIAL OFFER. You may return this ad for one each of any of the above 
listed titles at a special introductory price of .50 cents each. Because of favorable 
response, the hundreds of teachers who have previously ordered may now select 
one each of any other titles at 50 cents each with return of this coupon. 


I enclose $ 

[] Please send COD. 

Please send titles indicated to: Name. 
GENERAL MUSIC CO., Importer 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Agent 

525 Busse Park Ridge, Ill. City - State 
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Ada Richter Piano Cou of | 
LOOK AND COMPARE before you're... , 
You'll then see why the ADA RICHTER PIANO pe : 
COURSE has received nationwide acclaim from 
literally thousands of piano teachers, : 
It’s clear and concise to make your teaching 
easier; it's comprehensive to take your Pupils, 
older or younger, from the very first beginning 
Stage right through to accomplished Playing. beh 
SEE AND COMPARE AT YOuR MUSIC DEALER TODAY; 
Dept. L 
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Dear Br. 


“Aliso 


Another ‘Silver Anniversary’ Member 


Dear Dr. Allison: 


. . «» There was some mention in 
the last Guild Notes about members of 
26 years. I believe I am in that cate- 
gory, and I think it very nice that 
“silver anniversary” names be men- 
tioned. I put pupils in the Guild when 
I was teaching in T.C.U. in Fort 
Worth, and I think that was 1934... 
Dr. LeRoy Campbell was the Judge. 

I have a “Record Enrollment” this 
year. Everyone wants to be in the Au- 
ditions now. Another indication of the 
importance and growth of the Guild. 

Also all my pupils want to enter 
the Recording Competition next year 
. » . I was a little upset at first, 
over that announcement (that Guild 
Repertoire Books are required for In- 
termediate Events in the 1961 BPRC). 
Half the pleasure in teaching is 
searching for unhackneyed literature 
for the pupils. So I don’t really like 
being confined to certain books. But 
suddenly I realized again how wise 
you are always. This will bring about 
a@ unity and a classification that will 
make recordings more fair. Heretofore 
the wide or long gamut of stages of 
advancement in each recording event 
has made judging difficult. It seems 
all ages and all ranges of difficulty 
have been sent in to each event. The 
new requirements will tend to put the 
literature on the same level, and a 
student can be judged more on how 
he plays than on what he plays. So 
it all seems very wise. Then teachers 
like me can go in all directions for 
the remaining pieces that aren’t to 
be recorded, and still have all the 
freedom we wish... 

Jessie Deane Trulove 
Tyler, Texas 


* * * 
A Christian ‘Boss’ ° 
Dear Dr. Allison: 

Not many people are blessed with a 
“boss” so kind, Christian and gener- 
ous as you! Your immediate and won- 
derful response to my letter asking 
if you would be interested in greet- 
ing the new President and Long 
Beach MTA bulletin shows your out- 
going and cooperative nature towards 
all people and events musical. Thank 
you very much. 

When I proudly reported that you 
had sent copy and check for a full 
page ad in our Golden Anniversary 
bulletin for the MTAC Convention 
here in July I was told that you had 
already been contacted by State head- 
quarters and had sent them a check 
for a full page also. We thank you 
most sincerely and heartily for your 
generous ad and I am returning your 
check to this center. 

I am happy that I have been able 
to meet you and Mrs. Allison in per- 
son. If everyone had that opportunity 
and knew firsthand as I do how fine 
you both are they would realize that 
you have not only done the Piano 
Teaching world a great service in 
making possible annual goals for 
piano students but also, what an ex- 
cellent example you are of the Gold- 
en Rule. 

This year, because I know chairmen 
and teachers are more interested in 
what kind of a judge is coming rather 
than how much education he has had 
or how many concert programs he has 
given, I have gotten up a little bro- 
chure to send out wherever I am 
assigned to judge. I want you to know 
that I used letters about myself from 
Piano Guild Notes as the basis of my 
brochure and as I re-read each kind 
letter written in my behalf about my 
judging I found myself getting more 
and more eager to do the very best 
possible job of judging. I would like to 
thank each one of those busy and 
thoughtful teachers who wrote such 
letters of encouragement to me. I 
would like them to know how much 
inspiration their letters have been to 
me... inspiration to improve and 
to work hard to be the kind of a judge 
who helps everyone. 

Guild goals help everyone involved: 
the student, the teacher and the judge. 
Teachers who do not participate in 
Guild auditions are missing a very 
wonderful annual inspiration: NO 
MATTER WHAT KIND OF A JUDGE 
THEY GET! The goal is. marvelous. 

Rilla McReynolds Branyon 
Long Beach, California 
Dear Mrs. Branyon: 

How nice, as you must know, to 
be appreciated! We learned early 
that the easy way to do every 
task, no matter how difficult, is to 
apply the Golden Rule. Your folder is 
superb. It will relieve the fears of 


all Chairmen where you serve. I wish 
all judges had such a record of suc- 
eess to publicize ... 

Irl Allison 


* 


‘Watch Your Step’ 


Dear Dr. Allison: 

. .. I found the literature you sent 
me most interesting indeed! You and 
your wife have certainly accomplished 
much in the wonderful things you 
have done with the NGPT, and I 
want you to know how sincerely I ap- 
preciate knowing all about it. I feel 
honored indeed that have taken inter- 
est in my safety song, “Watch Your 


Step” ... As you said, all school 
children should be singing it for 
safety’s sake. 


Your collaboration will mean much 
in carrying the safety message of my 
song, and I shall ever be grateful 
and proud that you feel “Watch Your 
Step” is worthy of your fine con- 
sideration ... 

Maude Johnson Howe 
Bartow, Florida 
Dear Mrs. Howe: 

We have been pleased to publicize 
such an important song as WATCH 
YOUR STEP. To help further in im- 
pressing music teachers that it should 
be a “must” in the nation, we shall 
run your letter in the May-June issue 
of Piano Guild Notes... 

Irl Allison 


Dear Mrs. Howe: 

Thank you so much for sending two 
copies of your clever and most timely 
safety song, “Watch Your Step.” It 
arrived a week ago ... and when 
some of my pupils came to my house 
that afternoon for extra help on Au- 
dition pieces I taught them the song. 
They were delighted with it, as is 
every one who has heard it. On Fri- 
day, I taught it to my entire class. 
I expect to use it in a little “skit” on 
my spring recital—also on an assem- 
bly program and for numerous clubs. 

I gave the second copy to the Pub- 
lic School music teacher and she plans 
to have every class learn it. 

My hearty congratulations to you 
on the success already attained, and 
may your song prove of great value 
in our land, from pole to pole and 
from shore to shore in saving lives. 

Mrs. S. E. Schaefer 
Mineola, Texas 


— 


Dear Mrs. Howe: 

Your “Watch Your Step” song is 
certainly important enough for the 
fine attention given it by Mrs. Schae- 
fer of Mineola, Texas. I wish guild 
members nationwide would emulate 
her example. To effect this result, we 
shall publish her letter in Piano Guild 
Notes, May-June issue. 

It has occurred to us that Dinah 
Shore might be persuaded to introduce 
it on the Chevrolet Show or Perry 
Como on his. Ed Sullivan might do 
likewise. 

Irl Allison 


* 


On Financial Report 
Dear Irl: 


May I commend you and your or- 
ganization on the splendid business 
management of the American College 
of Musicians and the Guild auditions 
as revealed in the financial report 
printed in the March-April edition of 
GUILD NOTES. 

When one considers the complica- 
tions involved in arranging auditions 
for over 50,000 students in nearly 600 
centers, it is somewhat of a miracle 
that it can be done with “Salaries to 
employees and Official Staff” of only 
about 20 per cent of the income from 
students’ fees. 

All great musicians I have known, 
contrary to popular opinion, have had 
well-organized minds in money mat- 
ters as well as in their art. 

And in this connection, you certain- 
ly qualify, or else the Guild auditions 
would have ceased many years ago. 

I also commend you on your sin- 
cerity and forthrightness in publish- 
ing your financial report. Not many 
organizations would do this. But you 
have nothing to hide; in fact you 
should be very proud of the efficiency 
with which you and your organiza- 
tion have handled the affairs of the 
Guild. 

.. . At this point, let me say that 
Irl, Jr., is doing a magnificent job. 
I talked to him long distance recently. 
I like his voice and manner. 

Clarence Burg, Dean 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dear Clarence: 

Your encouraging approval of the 
manner the funds are handled by 
those of us entrusted with this re- 
sponsibility is much appreciated. 

We are glad also to have your rec- 
ognition of the services of our son, 
Irl Allison, Jr. When he was graduat- 
ed from the University of Texas in 
1949, we feared he would decide to 
enter the scientific world, having ma- 
jored in physics and mathematics with 
an “A” record; however, his greatest 
interest was in his parents’ life-work 
in which he had grown up when the 
going was slow and the rewards slim. 
We were, therefore, delighted to have 
him cast his lot with the guild also 
for better or worse. He has been faith- 
ful and efficient in the handling of 
details of office management and he 
is amazingly successful in solving our 
annual Chinese Puzzle of arranging 
schedules, judges and transportation 
for each year’s auditions. His co- 
workers in the office are loyal and 
also highly efficient due to their na- 
tive ability, Christian attitude and 
long years of experience. 

During the first fourteen years of 
the movement we used our own sav- 
ings from twenty years of teaching 
and our inheritances to live on while 
the movement consumed the meager 
income, which the fourteenth year to- 
taled only $25,126.40. After paying 
for the 1943 auditions, we did not 
have enough left over to make a 
down-payment on a five-room house 
in Austin, where we had moved to 
take care of our invalid daughter. By 
a necessary raise in dues and fees that 
fall, however, the guild began grow- 
ing miraculously, since when our fin- 
ancial problem has decreased; al- 
though my ideas for giving more and 
more in cash prizes, scholarships, 
long-range goal medals, etc., have 
been so numerous that we never have 
any money to speak of on hand. 

In 1950, the twenty-first year of the 
movement, we began paying ourselves 
back and current salaries sufficient 
to make down-payments on Austin 
rental property, something real, for 
our retirement years. Since then we 
have operated a rental agency in ad- 
dition to our guild duties, as a result 
of which in four to six years, we shall 
have a living from this source. During 
the thirty-one years given to found- 
ing the movement, we have had the 
same annual average income I re- 
ceived as Dean of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, of $6,500.00 while 
Mrs. Allison’s income for her ser- 
vices during this time has averaged 
$250.00 monthly. The difficult part 
was the first twenty years, when the 
reward was so meager, many times 
we thought of going back into teach- 
ing. Now, we thank our Creator we 
did not, since our cup constantly over- 
flows with gratitude that we have 
‘been led step by step to found a move- 
ment of service to our nation’s cul- 
tural life that will live long after we 
are gone. Our son has our spirit to 
help others; hence the guild will con- 
tinue to grow through giving. We 
have learned well the lesson that the 
greatest among us is the one who 
gives the most to others. Thank you 
for our slogan: Growing through giv- 
ing. 

Pardon this lengthy epistle, but it 
has taken thirty-one years to write 
it. 

Ir] Allison 
* ok * 


1960 Auditions Successful 


Dear Dr. Allison: 

Our auditions are over, successfully, 
and we loved our judge, Mrs. Skaggs. 
I would like to write a little about the 
difference in attitude of the people in 
this area from our previous years. It 
has taken ten long years to make 
them conscious of the importance of 
the National Piano Playing Auditions 
but this year, we have succeeded. The 
newspapers were very generous with 
advance notices, the pupils were more 
aware of the importance of prepara- 
tion and I think that even Mrs. Skaggs 
and myself had fun. The parents 
helped with keeping the coffee pot 
going and the children in order. 

The climax to me was that after 
the newspapers printed the results 
and top winners, one of our Parochial 
schools did a fine and generous act. 
I had promised to play a concert on 
March 29th with one of my more ad- 
vanced pupils, Elizabeth Krouse, and 
after we played, the principal of the 
St. Joseph’s School called each child 
from the school who had participated 
in the auditions and presented him 
with the certificate on the stage and 
in full view of the entire student body. 
The children were thrilled and need- 
less to say I was very grateful for 
the public recognition of the value of 
our auditions. Of course, we laughed 
when she kept calling the five Botti 
children one after another but it was 


‘Song Without End, Life 
of Liszt, Being Produced 


Dear Mr. Allison: 

As ‘you have heard, Bill Goetz has 
recently completed a very beautiful, 
very lavish, very educational and very 
entertaining picture titled “SONG 
WITHOUT END,” The Story of Franz 
Liszt. 

I would very much like to tie in 
with your group and would appreciate 
if you can send me any brochures, 
news letters, etc. you may have avail- 
able. 

Obviously, as soon as the print is 
ready I will try to arrange a special 
screening for you and your guests in 
Texas. However, should you be con- 
templating a trip to New York in 
the near future, won’t you please let 
me know so that we can get together 
and perhaps I can show you some 
footage from the picture while you 
are here. 

Meyer Hutner 
William Goetz Productions, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Hutner: 

Since I have been a motion-picture 
enthusiast since 1909, when at the age 
of fourteen I became the very first 
pianist to accompany films at the 
first moving-picture theater at Kirby- 
ville, Texas, through the past 50 years 
I have seen every production shown in 
this country. 

The Chopin film, SONG TO RE- 
MEMBER, I saw three times and, 
should it come my way again, I would 
see it again—a beautiful work of art 
that did a world of good for the cause 
of great music. I read a recent notice 
about SONG WITHOUT END, life 
of Liszt, being in production and I 
was at once interested. If it is done 
with the good taste with which the 
Chopin work was produced, it will also 
have tremendous appeal for all movie- 
goers and especially those of us giv- 
ing our lives to the cause of fine 
music. 


I am wondering, however, if ti 
life of Liszt can be shown realistically 
without offending the modesty tha 
many of us fortunately still haveg 
sincerely hope so because of late Ig@ 
becoming fearful lest the medium @ 
entertainment which has always bem 
my chief diversion, pleasure am 
amusement become so realistic thag® 
can no longer recommend it to om 
children’s families including our fg 
grand children. My habit of atten 
is so firmly fixed that I shall no dow 
continue seeing everything myself fm 
I would like to feel safe in recom 
mending films to those who look@® 
me for guidance. Already there a 
some I cannot approve and the pram 
warns many more such are to appeap 
Many past pictures have been truly 
entertaining and yet wholly respeg, 
able and the same is still possible 
I am sure. May SONG WITHOUT 
END be such a one. 

I am sending a copy of Piano Guilj 
Notes and the Guild Yearbook . ., 

Mrs. Allison and I would very much 
appreciate seeing a preview and | 
am sure John Bustin, our movie-critic 
with the American-Statesman would 


also, when possible in Austin. 
Irl Allison 


* * * 
Dear Mr. Allison: 

Thank you very much for your nice 
letter of March 3rd with the enclos. 
ures. 

“I am sure that the picture “SONG 
WITHOUT END” will meet your 
highest standards and no one will 
have any objection to any phase of 
it. 

As I previously said, as soon as we 
have a print available in your neigh- 
borhood I will arrange for a screening 


for you and your guests. 
Meyer Hutner 


impressive to see how proud the chil- 
dren were walking up to the stage to 
receive the certificate. She said they 
were a credit to the school and she 
would have them play their audition 
pieces at a special program this 
month. 

I would appreciate it immensely if 
you could drop her a few lines ex- 
pressing our thanks. She would be 
so pleased as the nuns in her order 
are not permitted to leave the grounds 
for any pleasure. I try to give them 
a concert once a year at least, using 
some of the more advanced students 
and the nuns come from all the area. 
Most of them have had musical train- 
ing and understand what we are doing. 
The principal’s name is Reverend 
Mother Gabriel, of St. Joseph’s Paro- 
chial School, in Middletown, N. Y. 

I am enclosing a clipping from the 
Record and I hope you notice my 
handsome son. He is now sixteen and 
will enter college next fall. He hopes 
to be a doctor. 

As usual, I have written a long 
letter. Thank you again for all you 
have done for music in this country. 

Marie C. Spano 
Middletown, New York 

P.S. Do we have a member in 
Rome, Italy? My cousins in Florence 
and Rome would like to know. I really 
don’t know whether we have expanded 
that far. 


Dear Mrs. Spano: 

Thank you for your fine letter and 
clipping. The growth of interest in 
guild auditions in Middletown, New 
York, is due to your own enthusiasm 
born of successful participation with 
your students. A really enthusiastic 
guild member is always a good teach- 
er. The lukewarm ones are either not 
so good or have not participated at all 
in the auditions. 

We shall write Reverend Mother 
Gabriel of our appreciation. Congratu- 
lations upon your handsome, gifted 
son, 

The auditions have not yet reached 
Rome, Italy; however, Dr. Silvio 
Scionti, one of the top guild members 
of the nation, is now teaching some- 
where in Italy and he might start the 
movement there. Such a musica] na- 
tion should be a fertile field for the 
guild. 

Irl Allison 
* 
‘Flowers for the Living’ 
Dear Dr. Allison: 

How I wish I could talk face to 
face with you this morning, but a 
letter is a wonderful thing! I often 


re-read the one you wrote to me just 
before we organized ANYSO and it 
is still a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to both Mr. Harazim 
and myself. 

In expressing my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the lovely write-ups in the 
Jan.-Feb.,, also March-April issues of 
Piano Guild Notes, it seems fitting 
that I should tell you how deeply i- 
terested I am in the work of the Guild 
and how much I enjoy the inspiring 
and stimulating articles and news 
items in each and every issue of the 
Guild Notes. I have worked with piano 
students for so many years that I’m 
always inspired when I read about 
the progress our young people in the 
Guild are making all over the country. 
Particularly am I impressed with you 
sustained earnestness and sincerity i 
inspiring piano pupils in their piat 
istic achievements. 

Congratulations, Dr. and Mrs. All- 
son, on being honored guests # 
Oklahoma City Piano Sessions. It was 
good to see the lovely picture of bott 
you and Mrs. Allison in the last 
issue of Guild Notes. 

Thank you for your black and white 
glossy for our brochure, which ! 
hope you received. This. is what has 
kept us so busy that I have neglected 
my correspondence. 

Thank you, too, from the bottom 
of my heart, for all your good cout 
sel, advice and encouragement, 
for your many kindnesses as Honor 
ary President of ANYSO. It is ® 
deed wonderful to have such 
friends as you and Mrs. Allison. Mt 
Harazim joins me in wishing yo 
both many of God’s great blessings. 

Zae H. Harazim 
Pasadena, California 
Dear Mrs. Harazim: 

Your wonderful letter written @ 
my 64th birthday is indeed appreciat 
ed. I regret to say that the ANYS0 
brochure has not reached my desk. 
must have gone astray in the mail. , 

I felt from the beginning that yo 
and Mr. Harazim were two peop 
captured by a great idea, as Mrs. All 
son and I have been. No greater 
can come to anyone than to be # 
bound to do a work of atomic propor 
tions that he cannot escape its hold 
upon him. Your years of progres 
with ANYSO prove I was right # 
my prognostication. May you continue 
in the grip of your cause until 
power is felt around the world. 

Ir] Allison 
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HRNICE FROST is pictured with some of 


ws most successful day... 


hird grade levels.” 


the 40 Texas teachers attending the Piano 


Workshop she conducted at Kilgore College, January, 1960. Anne Dean Turk wrote, “It 
Most of those attending were Guild teachers and I'm 
gre that everyone went away a better teacher. There was a morning session devoted to 

paratory and first grade levels and an afternoon session devoted to second and 


Take It ‘As Is’ 

Dear Dr. Allison, 

] have received a very nice letter 
fom Mr. Ralph Hays, who is going 
jp be our judge this year, and this 
jas helped us to begin having “au- 
jition fever,” which we get every 
yar about this time. Excitement will 
mn high from now until about a 
yek following the tournament here. 


Also my enrollment is now completed,. 


ad I am sending the list in to you 
today. 

I want to tell you how much we 
wpreciated your phoning me con- 
eming our disappointment in the 
judge last year. I had planned to 
wite you immediately following that, 
wt kept waiting until I “had time.” 
Now it is long overdue, and I apolo- 
gze for this. The people here in 
Brownfield did appreciate your in- 
rest very much, as did I, and we 
tank you for soothing the feelings 
df those who felt hurt. We did aver- 
we the grades, as you suggested, and 
thse who were helped by this were 
satisfied. However, we did decide 
mt to do it again because this 
aroused some jealousies which we had 
nt counted on. We will just take it 
“ss it is” in the future, realizing 
that no two judges would ever judge 
aactly alike. 

Actually, there is so much good in 
Guild auditions, though, that even 
the results of last year have proved 
favorable. Several who received the 
ligh grades (to my surprise) have 
wen working harder than I had 
dared ever wish before so that they 
might have a chance to keep in the 
per bracket. Through this, some 
lave accomplished things of which I 
lad never realized them capable. It 
las been more than a thrill to see 
md hear them bring their perform- 
mee up to such a high level. 

Then, there were the several who 
vere disappointed . . . Well, a little 
other and sister who were in this 
foup decided to practice a minimum 
1% hours per day, and 2 hours 
then possible! They have been very 
fithful in this throughout the year, 
fen through 6-weeks tests, school 
lmework, etc. Every one of the 
thers made decisions similar to this 
md have been more determined than 
fer to do their very best. Of course, 
ey know that their playing may 
wt have the qualities which most 
lease certain judges, while other 
Miges may be highly pleased. Now 
lknow, from experience, that noth- 
tg but good can come out of Guild 
‘ditions. 

I also wish to compliment you on 
lhe Piano Guild Notes. I can assure 
ju that it is always eagerly awaited 
M this household. It is such a won- 
trful way to keep up with what 
thers are doing and what is going 
min the musical world. A few of 
te parents of my pupils subscribe, 
md I have been surprised more than 
me when they mention the accom- 
llishments of some pupil or teacher, 
heir having read it in the Notes. 
Thank you again for the organi- 
tion of the N. G. P. T., which 
Mtely would not have grown into 
"hat it now is, great, solid, and per- 
Manent, without the love and teach- 
™g of our almighty Heavenly Father 
# its foundations. May God bless 
yu and continue to guide the Guild 

even greater accomplishments. 

Jerry Gannaway 
Brownfield, Texas 


Dear Mr. Gannaway: 

Thank you for your very encourag- 
ing letter. Many times since talking 
with you I have wondered how all 
has worked out for you. Your letter 
is most welcome. 

I would like to run it in the May- 
June Piano Guild Notes, unless you 
object. The only result could be good 
because it would let your last year’s 
judge know you can accept the ref- 
eree’s decisions with becoming grace. 
It is good for perfectionists such as 
you and I are to meet all types of 
judges so as to get varied opinions 
some of which may not be in agree- 
ment with our own thinking. We be- 
come broadened thereby. 

Irl Allison 
* * 
Appreciation 
Dear Dr. Allison, 

I’m sure you know from our many 
years of friendship how much I ap- 
preciate you and the wonderful ser- 
vice you render the private music 
teacher. Your life of devotion to our 
work and problems deserves a tribute 
we can never fully repay. 

The last edition of Piano Guild 
Notes had so many wonderful items 
and articles. “What are Characteris- 
tics of a Good Piano Teacher,” “Pu- 
pils Must Count,” by a wonderful 
man, William O’Toole, Merle Hollo- 
way’s “Preparation of Pupils for 
Public Performance,” and the most 
needed and helpful article on our 
Federal Income Tax Deductions; 
these and other articles makes Piano 
Guild Notes a real must for the 
Private Teacher. 

The public school teacher and the 
college teachers have large helpful 
administrations back of them... the 
private teacher, and there are so 
many of us ... has the National 
Guild. While now trying to do some 
writing and a great deal of travel- 
ling, I am not teaching a full sched- 
ule. But when and if I retire, I shall 
remain a member of the Guild be- 
cause of the value of Piano Guild 
Notes. 

One time I heard a music educa- 
tor in a high position . . . say you 
were a sentimentalist, babying the 
teachers. In reply I said, “If there 
is anything this present world needs 
it is sentimentality . . . which is 
kindness, love, and rare understand- 
ing. More than anybody on earth 
teachers need it to try to offset the 
horrible T.V. programs of murder, 
violence and terrible language which 
our pupils absorb like sponges from 
daylight until after bed time. 

Esther Rennick 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Dear Mrs. Rennick: 

Thank you for your very kind let- 

I am pleased to be thought of as 
a sentimentalist, one guilty of baby- 
ing the teachers. Psychologists have 
proved that children who feel un- 
loved turn out badly and I am sure 
that adults need love and apprecia- 
tion as much as children do. If my 
love of humanity were not recipro- 
cated, I would not care to live. Hav- 
ing even one enemy now and then 
makes me unhappy, for which reason 
I hope that the person who considers 
me a sentimentalist may not too 
harshly condemn me. He, no doubt, 
needs the mellowing glow of love in 
his heart himself .. . 

Ir! Allison 


GUILD BABY 


ROBERT CHARLES 
BOWERS, six months 
old son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Jonathan Bowers 
of Jacksonville, Flori- 
da. Both of his parents 
are guild members. 


Hansen Shares 
Poem ‘Auditory’ 


Walter Hansen of Wenatchee, 
Wash., wrote, “The enclosed poem for 
Christmas is from my old friend, 
Robert Haven Schauffler, with whom 
I played chamber music thirty years 
ago. 

“My first association with him was 
at the time just before ‘The Un- 
known Brahms’ came out. His little 
book, ‘The Creative Listener,’ I think, 
is out of print, but in its creed it 
might very well be set up as one 
of the ‘sacred writings’ for guild 
members. 

“This day and age throws such em- 
phasis upon glib finger facility as 
an end in itself that an organization 
like NGPT should ask for a reprint 
of the book, notwithstanding all the 
present wisdom printed on the sub- 
ject of ‘creative playing.’” 


AUDITORY 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter.” 
—John Keats 
Santa, please tuck inside the pack 
You bring us on your generous back 
The gift of a quick and sensitive ear, 
So that we all may better hear 
The woodland’s old melodic staples 
‘Harped by the wind on aeolian ma- 
ples, 
Rustle of barley, ripple of runnel, 
Shout of a waterfall, plash on a 
gunwale, 
The honks of wild geese billowing 
after 
The mated loons’ antiphonal laughter. 


To give the world of sound its due, 
Memory’s ear should function too. 
When string and pipe have wrought 
their best 
With Bach and Brahms and the 
mighty rest, 
May the mute symphonies be heard, 
The inner kind that Keats preferred. 
And may an even more sublime 
Music ring out at Christmas time 
When a beloved voice above you— 
Heard or unheard—declares “I love 
you.” 
(Robert Haven Schauffler) 


Engler Plays Griffis 
Dear Dr. Allison: 

I am honored by the invitation to 
play for the Guild reception and tea 
in Oklahoma City June 1, and am 
looking forward with much pleasure 
to meeting you there. Dr. Podolsky 
speaks so very highly of you and 
the activities of the Guild. You might 
be interested in knowing that I am 
planning to include Elliott Griffis’ 
“Rousseau Variations” on this pro- 
gram. I have performed this bril- 
liant work of his in several places 
and have had great success with it. 

Thank you for publishing Mr. Grif- 
fis’ write-up concerning the per- 
formance I gave in Los Angeles last 
summer which I noticed in the No- 
vember-December issue of Piano Guild 
Notes... 

I have spoken to Dr. Podolsky 
about becoming a member of the 
Guild and he suggested that I men- 
tion this to you. Can you give me 
some information along these lines? 

Helen Engler 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Miss Engler: 

We are doubly pleased to hear from 
you since you are a friend of both 
Dr. Griffis and Dr. Podolsky, two 
of our greatest guild members. Your 


;| joining the guild would help our|’ 


cause since you would, I am sure, 
make a splendid judge, and your pu- 
pils in the auditions, because of: their 
fine training, would become boosters 
for the movement. 

I heard Dr. Griffis’ variations 
played by himself while he was a 
judge in San Antonio and it will be 
a pleasure to hear your interpre- 
tation of them, in Oklahoma City, 
June ist. Mrs. Allison and I look 
forward to meeting you there. 

Guild literature is being sent. Be 
assured your application for either 
active or Faculty membership will be 
appreciated. You may waive the usual 
letters of recommendation if you ap- 
ply for Faculty Membership by re- 
turning this invitation with your card. 

Ir] Allison 
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BY BEULAH BENNETT 


Beulah V. Bennett, Guild member 
of Burbank, Calif., has recently been 
in New York doing research on her 
projected biography of Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne. 

In a letter to the Guild founder, 
she said, “We started last January, 
and I am here listening to her teach, 
interviewing faculty and Marc Schu- 
bert at Juilliard, and many of Mme. 
Lhevinne’s dearest friends and old 
pupils who also knew Josef. L. Of 
course, it is a serious and tremendous 
challenge to do justice to.two such 
noble souls, but a stimulating one. 

“I would so appreciate any infor- 
mation you can give me about either 
of them. Are you going to be in 
California any during this year? 
If so, I would appreciate talking with 
you about the Lhevinnes. If not, 
would you have time to write me any 
of your memories of either of them 
and would you be willing for us to 
use it? 

“If you wish any further informa- 
tion about me other than my Nation- 
al Guild record, Paul Pisk is one of 
my dearest friends, and near you. 

“Thank you for any help you may 
give. Mme. Lhevinne said you had 
been most interested and had ad- 
vanced some money for the project, 
which we have not yet needed to 
use.” , 

Memories from 
Guild Founder 

Mere words are inadequate to ex- 
press my admiration and apprecia- 
tion of Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, 
who to me for 40 of my 64 years 
have been “king and queen” of our 
piano realm. 

You asked me to reminisce. In the 
fall of 1920, Mrs. Allison, and I went 
to New York where I studied with 
Ernest Hutcheson and Mona Bates, 
while doing graduate work at Co- 
lumbia. It so happened that the first 
great artist I heard play with or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall was the 
world-famous Josef Lhevinne. Al- 
though it was my very first concert 
of the kind to attend I have not to 
this day been more thrilled by a pi- 
anist and orchestra performance. 
Lhevinne played the Liszt E Flat 
which was particularly suited to his 
magical fingers, which knew no tech- 
nica] limitations whatsoever, while 
his singing touch in the gorgeous 
Liszt melodies that characterize this 
grateful composition moved me deep- 
ly. As a result, he became not only 
a king but a god of my enlarging 
music world so that when I chanced 
to pass him face to face in a Car- 
negie Hall balcony one day I almost 
fainted in consternation. Later I 
heard him in solo recital perform an 
entire Chopin program and with 
Mme. Lhevinne present a duo-piano 


‘Life of the Lhevinnes’ 


years. Here, married to each other 
and their arts, was a pair of pianists 
who played indeed as one and with 
such beauty of tone and dazzling ef- 
fects that their two pianos seemed 


a full orchestra or a mighty organ 
with all the stops pulled. As a two- 
piano team, the Lhevinnes reigned 
supreme while until his death he was 
recognizéd as one of the greatest 
pianists ranking indisputably with 
the foremost of his age which in- 
cluded Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Ga- 
brilovitch, Zeisler, Hofman, DePach- 
man, Bauer, Ganz, Hutcheson and a 
host of others. Imparted through his 
beloved Rosina to her world-famed 
pupil, one hears flashes of the Josef 
Lhevinne technique in the grand- 
manner playing of Van Cliburn, 
while Bomar Cramer, Dorothy Kend- 
rick, when they play, remind us who 
knew and heard Lhevinne of how 
great a master of the pianist’s art he 

One likewise is reconvinced of his 
greatness in hearing the long-playing 
recording of his artistry made two 
years ago. 

Due to Madame Lhevinne’s great 
success with all her pupils and her 
encouraging them to participate in 
guild auditions and the International 
Piano Competition, sponsored by the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
many of whom have won large sums 
of money as cash prizes, Mrs. Alli- 
son and I have come to know per- 
sonally Madame Lhevinne. As all 
great people are, she is modest, kind, 
gentle, sincere and friendly, easy to 
talk to and pleasant to be with, a 
warm, understanding, lovely person 
in whom blooms eternal youth. 

Considering the “awe-ful” rever- 
ence in which I have always held 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, since I 
was one of the humblest students of 
piano who ever struggled upward in 
New York, it is difficult for me to 
believe that my brain-child, the guild, 
has commanded her respect and sup- 
port and that Mrs. Allison and I are 
privileged to count her as one of our 
dearest friends. Our greatest reward 
for all our years of labor in found- 
ing this movement is its power to 
attract to us the approval and co- 
operation of so many famous names 
of world renown of the past and 
present, among whom none have a 
more brilliant lustre than that king 
and queen of the concert world, Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne. Their art can 
never die. 

Dorothy Kendrick and Bomar Cra- 
mer, both of Dallas, Texas, can also 
give you much of interest about the 
Lhevinnes. The above covers my im- 
pressions. May your book find a pub- 
lisher who will make it read around 


concert that has amazed me for forty 


the world.—I. A. 


METAIRIE, LA. 

Our auditions on March 23 at New 
Orleans were a delightful experience, 
and a sobering one for a few, also. 

Our judge, Mrs. Buchanan, was 
a part of the delightful surprise. 
We could not have asked for a 
sweeter or better judge. She left no 
phase of music untouched, yet she 
examined in a most. constructive 
manner. 

We all say a big “Thank you” for 
sending us such a wonderful person. 

—Sr. Cecilia Marie 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mrs. Lydia Buchanan left my chil- 
dren with a good feeling about Guild 


Auditiions. One and all announced to 
me they would go from District to 
State or National next year. 

Her sincere criticisms bolstered my 
“preaching” and left them with a 
more realistic idea of the rights and 
wrongs of piano playing. Her gra- 
ciousness and seasoned experience as 
a judge was much appreciated. 

—Rosemary Wyndham 


CLOVIS, N. M. 

I know that I am expressing the 
opinion of each one of the teachers 
in the Clovis Chapter in reporting to 
you that we have just had one of our 
very best Guild Auditions. Also our 
students and their parents are de- 
lighted with it. It was a big success. 

We liked our judge, Monica Mar- 
shall Agnew. She was considerate, co- 
operative, most understanding and 
possessed the fine ability to inspire 
the students and the teachers. We love 


her and thank you for sending her 


"We Liked Our Judge...” 


our way. Every spare minute she was 
busy helping a student or teacher. 
—Norma Protho 


BYRON, NEBRASKA 

Thank you so much for sending us 
Mr. Rudolph H. Barta, Jr., for our 
judge. I think he is wonderful. He 
seemed to take such a personal inter- 
est in each individual pupil. It was 
indeed a pleasure to see all 14 of 
my pupils come out with a smile. 

—Amanda Reinke 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 

We want you to know we liked 
Mr. Rudolph Barta, Jr. very much. 

He was a strict but gracious judge, 
and we learned a great deal from 
him. The children enjoyed playing 
for him so much, One expressed it 
this way: “He made me feel like I 
was at home.” Another said “I wish 
he would be our judge forever.” 

They all liked him so much, and so 
did the teachers. 

—Olive M. Ritter 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

My pupils enjoyed the judging of 
Mrs. Buchanan. She was kind and 
considerate and most cooperative. I 
am looking forward to working with 
her in Dallas. 

—William L. Gillock 


Judge Comments 


Having been in Middletown, N. Y., 
the previous year, I had the ‘added 
pleasure of noting the progress the 
students had made since the 1959 Au- 
ditions. Mrs. Marie Spano is most 
successful in promoting through the 
Guild program a fine spirit of group 
belonging that is often lacking in 
private piano study. 


—Hazel Skaggs 
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Wisdom, The Guild, and Music 


By Donald W. Ashford 

“God’s Wisdom manifested in creat- 
ing Guild structure through which all 
may enjoy music through the medium 
of piano playing” is the keynote of 
the paper prepared and read by Mr. 
Ashford, popular Guild judge of Chi- 
cago, before the Alton, Ili., teachers, 
March 6, 1960. 

The word “music” has a wide mean- 
ing in its present day usage. I shall 
limit its concept, with one or two 
exceptions, to that which points to- 
ward the spiritual and artistic. Be- 
cause we are interested, mainly, in 
this mysterious and powerful word— 
music—our attention and thoughts 
about the Guild will be only to the 
degree that we can think of it through 
the medium of music. If we strip 
music away from our thoughts of 
the Guild, we have nothing left but 
a fine organization and a skeleton 
system. The Guild with the raiment of 
music has become the jewel we know, 
set in the midst of a cluster of other 
jewels. 

I shall use the word “Guild” as an 
over-all and all inclusive term for Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student Musi- 
cians, American College of Musicians, 
International Pianists Guild, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, and all com- 

_mittees and other affiliated and tan- 
gential groups. 

Generally on Sunday, our minds 
turn to religion and church, which as- 
sociation is very apropos concerning 
our thoughts of Dr. Allison because 
of his high spiritual consciousness. 

We all know that Dr. Allison, 
founder and president of The Guild, 
has always relied upon God for wis- 
dom. The following is a quote from 
one of his published letters to a cor- 
respondent. “The Guild has grown be- 
cause of the love we bear every mem- 
ber who contagiously seems more and 
more to love every other. This love 
that emanates from God must per- 
meate first your organized body. After 
God has given you plans as result of 
prayer based on faith, he will supply 
you the wisdom (ideas) day by day, 
step by step, to the realization of your 
vision.” 

“Incline thine ear unto wisdom, 

And apply thy heart to understand- 

ing... 

Jehovah giveth wisdom; 

Out of His mouth cometh knowledge 

and understanding... 

Discretion shall watch over thee; 

Understanding shall keep thee. 

—Prov. 2:2, 6, 11 

Dr. Allison has applied the biblical 
advice—“train up a child in the way he 
should go” to the study of piano-play- 
ing and music education. Another 
verse—Isaiah 28:10, “For precept 
must be upon precept—precept upon 
precept: line upon line—line upon 
line: here a little and there a little” 
is good sound basic advice and we 
find its philosophy woven in and scat- 
tered through Dr. Allison’s system and 
planning for the measurement of pro- 
gress the student is making. 


Thomas Edison tried 50,000 experi- 
ments before he made a storage bat- 
tery work. To an assistant marvelling 
at the bewildering total of his at- 
veer saa without results, the inventor 
“Results? Why man, I have got a 
lot of results. I know several thou- 
sand things that won’t work.” 


Another quote from Dr. Allison— 
“Based upon the golden rule, the Guild 
cultivates the time-tested spiritual 
values: courage, faith, kindness, for- 
giveness, and prayerful reliance on 
God for all its needs. Thus the Guild 
seeks to enhance the usefulness of its 
members by ennobling character.” 

One of your main concerns as a 
teacher or parent is the development 
and training of your pupils or your 
children in the spiritual and the edu- 
cational fields. Education is that which 
means the unfolding of individual 
capabilities along right lines—physi- 
eal, mental, moral and spiritual. Mu- 
sic is an over-lapping field including 
both the spiritual and educational. 
The training must be psychologically 
and divinely guided. It is highly es- 
sential that basic educational princi- 
ples which have come forward in re- 
cent years be more extensively ap- 
plied to music education. The Guild 
has made much progress in that di- 
rection. 

Music has been universal down 
through the ages. The culture of a 
people and their music are inseparable. 
It is an essential part of the mental 
life of all peoples as one way of ex- 
pressing feelings and emotions. Music 
has guided the feelings of tribes— 
communities and countries through 
the folk song—music of the bards 
from one generation to the next. 


a particular people or nation that we 
can tell the nation by hearing its 
music. Music, like language, repre- 
sents one common way of thinking 
and expressing feeling and national 
idioms. 


through group influence with pro- 
gressive incentives. By ‘group’ I do 
not necessarily mean class instruction 


from the general educational or cul- 
tural tone of the immediate surround- 
ings and the strong desire to be in the 
race with others. A group of pupils 
taking private lessons form a musical 
or cultural group in their neighbor- 
hood. The Guild idea attracts because 
its incentives are within reach of all 
pupils of all groups and cultural 
plateau levels. 

Piano playing gives a chance for 
creative thinking and expression. The 
constant calling forth from the inner 
self of high and beautiful ideas of 
expression eventually shapes and 
molds into a corresponding character 
and personality. Like begets like—joy 
begets joy—progress begets progress 
—growth begets growth. 

Little Johnny had two bantam hens. 
He was quite troubled becatse they 
laid such small eggs. At last he was 
seized with an inspiration. Johnny’s 
father, upon going to the hen house, 
was surprised at seeing an ostrich 
egg tied to one of the beams above 
the nest with this injunction chalked 
above it, “Keep your eyes on this and 
do your best.” 

The music study integrates all the 
facilities and powers of the person so 
that the full potential of expression 
is more effective. In this way inter- 
ests and tastes are developed in the 
pupil which will be permanent and the 
abilities and skills acquired become 
abiding functional attitudes in the 
daily living of the pupil. From the 
physical aspect of piano playing there 
is nothing better to develop co-ordina- 
tion between eyes and hands—between 
emotion and touch—between nerves 
and tension control—and musical 
memory and the printed page memory. 

The Guild has a definite curricu- 
lum for all degrees of desire to take 
hold of this wonderful power, known 
as music through piano playing. Goals 
are put before pupils to enhance their 
efforts. 

There is a ‘difference between the 
usual ideas of goals and the Guild’s 
idea. Merely to drive toward a goal 
eauses one’s life to consist of little 
else than the activities for achieving 
these ends. The principal thing they 
think about is driving towards the 
goal and they are not greatly con- 
cerned about enjoying themselves as 
they do. Some people are chiefly oc- 
cupied with attaining ends—others are 
principally concerned with receiving 
experiences as they go toward the 
goal. They wish to realize that their 
journey toward the goal need not be 
just a means of getting somewhere— 
but that they learn to cherish certain 
things and to travel in such a manner 
as to make the journey a useful, plea- 
urable and vital experience. The Guild 
combines the two—giving those who 
participate a definite goal to travel to 
and at the same time absorbing all 
the pleasures, beauties and joys en- 
route. 

The great fault of many people is 
that in their eagerness to become 
powerful and wealthy, they have for- 
gotten the need for cultivating the 
creative attitude toward life. This at- 
titude does not make things pre-emi- 
nent but puts emphasis on spiritual 
concepts such as affection, sympathy, 
love, friendship, freedom, justice, 
beauty, understanding, character and 
high personality. The teacher and stu- 
dent in the Guild are compelled to 
develop and take time for these attri- 
butes of life in order to play well, 
musically and artistically. The goal 
ahead says to them—you must not 
develop the mechanical and technical 
phases of preparation to the exclusion 
of the musical, artistic and aesthetic. 


In order to be well integrated, any 
life must be constantly turned toward 
truth, toward good and toward beauty. 
It must be constantly growing in un- 
derstanding, comprehension, insight 
and knowledge. Music study brings 
about these higher levels of refine- 
ment, 

Every association and organization, 
whether religious or secular, has def- 
inite purpose which will enable it 
to bring about and realize certain 
aims. The National Guild of Piano 
Teacher’s purpose is to act as a chan- 
nel through which music with the 
piano as the medium can be made 
available to all, thus bringing happi- 
ness, joy and the gratifying sense of 
accomplishment. To reiterate—its pur- 


Music students of all ages develop|{ 


but, the force of attraction coming|§ 


SIX-PIANO SPECTACULAR— Over 200 
music lovers heard fifty-six pianists present a 
program Saturday evening at Kinsloe House 
for the benefit of the travel fund of Boy 
Scout Troop 240. The unique presentation 
was directed by Mrs. Jimmie Mansfield, 
who will be noted at the right of the above 
picture. Participating in the six-piano spec- 
tacular were the above students who ranged 
from pre-school to college age. They were 
Gilda Childers, Dan Bittner, Robert Herod, 
Patricia Herod, Pamela Olsen, Terry Bittner, 


Terry Moore, Becky Canant, Linda Garrett, 
Betty Wilson, Sheila Green, Cindy Simmons, 
Lynn Watson, Michael King, Harriette Pol- 
lock, Jacquie Roberts, Katherine Ann Bone, 
Becky Olson, Gail Summerall, Mary Ann 
Bowden, Rebecca Roman, Teddy Holy, Mi- 
chael Hanna, Michael Smith, Judy Burleson, 
David Wilson, George Gilliam, Susan Grif- 
fin, Cathy Williams, Jamie Parker, Vicki 
Jones, Ronnie Bates, Helen Murphy, Sandy 
McClure, Ronda Bates, Sue Whitlock, Mary 
Deisher, Judy Parker, Donna Williams, Billie 
Murphy, Gail Gibson, Suzzanne Beaver, Judy 


Breithaupt, Sandra Stewart, Kay Hamm : 
Linda Hawkins, Kathy Barton, Jeanie Gum 
merall, Linda Nagy, Janie Sheffield, Bobby fF 
Moore, Susan Moore, Dale Truitt, Soong ff 
McAdams, Jimmy Truit. 

Mrs. Mansfield had carefully fashionagy 
program to suit all tastes including Bachaae 
Boogie, with many favorite selections a 
pearing in four, five and six piano a 
ments of her own. Mrs. Mansfield wre 
the Scouts cleared over $200 on the prof 


gram. 


Its aim is music for all—those 
wishing to be satisfied only with the 
first steps of accomplishment and 
those who wish to progress farther 
into the field. 

Before water can flow through an 
aquaduct starting in the mountains 
on to some city, certain conditions, 
specifications and requirements must 
be met. The channel must be made of 
durable, solid leak-proof material with- 
out any obstructions in its course. 
When all specifications are fulfilled 
the water will flow freely. The city 
cannot have the water without the 
channel so the importance of one can- 
not eclipse the other. The Guild’s pur- 
pose is to function as a channel with 
a long range plan of progressive study 
to perfect and facilitate the flow of 
music coming from students in any 
of the varying degrees of talent. Each 
pupil’s potential for music directed by 
good teaching and industry exerted by 
the pupil following the curriculum or 
plan of Guild growth will represent 
his or her expression and attainment 
of growth at each milestone as he 
travels through the channel. The mile- 
stone may be thought of as one audi- 
tion-time playing for a judge to the 
next audition. 

From the scientific viewpoint music 
is educational—from the emotional, 
religious, dramatic and cultural view- 
point, music is spiritual. Because of 
the spiritual phase we encourage peo- 
ple to study piano or music in any 
of its mediums of expression—we en- 
large our circle of influence as teach- 
ers—we put emphasis on good music— 
we become interested in the activities 
of the Guild or other organizations. 
We try to get the co-operation of 
people who think as we think in order 
that strength and knowledge might be 
shared—this accounts for our fellow- 
ship here today. 

I feel we must make some attempt 
to define the commodity we are sell- 
ing to others—the commodity that has 
caused the Guild to grow from a 
handful of students in 1929 to over 
60,000 in 1960. Music is this trans- 
forming element. It has strange pow- 
ers that hypnotize—elevates our mor- 
ale—seemingly transports us to a 
higher plane of thinking accompanied 
by spiritual and ecstatic verities. To 
my knowledge no one has ever given 
what I consider a satisfactory and 
all inclusive definition of music. I 
shall give you only what I think it 
is—and what it does. Webster says 
it is an intelligent and pleasing com- 
bination of tones. This does not cov- 
er the meaning adequately. Each one 
here could give a definition—probably 
no two would be alike. Where words 
fail—music speaks. 

Lucien Price, author and an edi- 
torial writer for the Boston Globe 
gives this comment about music: 


“No one knows what music is. It 
is performed, listened to, composed, 
and talked about: but its essential 
reality is as little understood as that 
of its first cousin, electricity. We 
know that it detaches the understand- 
ing, enabling thoughts to turn inward 
upon themselves and clarify: we know 
that it releases the human spirit into 
some solitude of meditation where 
the creative process can freely act: 
we know that it can soothe pain, re- 
lieve anxiety, comfort distress, exhil- 
arate health, confirm courage, inspire 
clear and bold thinking, ennoble the 
will, refine taste, uplift the heart, 
stimulate intellect, and do many an- 
other interesting and beautiful thing. 
And yet, when all is said and done, 
no one knows what music is. Per- 
haps the explanation is that music is 


Music is so completely identified with 


pose is to be a channel. 


the very stuff of creation itself.” 


Good music stands for the inner 
life of man. It is the art of thinking 
in sound. It controls moods—gives 
moments of beautiful apperceptions— 
high reveries—great hopes and aspir- 
ations and a sensitiveness to godly 
thoughts. Music triggers creative mo- 
ments of inspiration into right ac- 
tions such as courage—benevolent 
deeds—and love for all mankind. It 
is conducive to good health—right 
thinking and morale building. 

Music is organized sound. The main 
parts of the organization are melody 
—harmony—and rhythm. Foundation 
of all music is rhythm. Music is an 
escape from mundane reality through 
rhythm, which, through the process of 
psychic economy, provides pleasure 
through compulsive repetitions, there- 
by releasing unconscious fantasies. 
The pleasure of motion or rhythm is 
the essence of musical experience. 

In our medium of music—the piano 
—we think of the keyboard as a 
gathering place of rhythm, melody 
and harmony and all the attributes of 
music. It is almost impossible to ex- 
plain the human reaction to music 
or organized sound. Ultimately one 
must simply accept the fact that peo- 
ple enjoy music. This enjoyment can 
take the form of all kinds of responses 
from the animal level to the spiritual. 
It belongs to the mystic—you believe 
it because you love it and vice versa. 
The greatest people in all history 
have succumbed and bowed before this 
mystic power of music. Plato and 
Socrates included music study in the 
lists of required studies of education. 


Earhart says “Music is not con- 
ceived as a system of knowledge— 
skill or technique, but as a quieting, 
integrating frame of thought and 
feeling in which clashing problems 
of earth are resolved and the spirit 
can become whole again.” 


A whole new world will open up to 
those studying music bringing to their 
awareness greater intellectual, human, 
emotional, and enjoyment experiences. 

Kindness has been called the music 
of life. 

In society, when there are needs to 
be met and reforms to be instituted, 
groups of people organize to effective- 
ly bring about that which is required. 
Down through the years in the United 
States there have been many organ- 
ized associations for the advancement 
of musical life with special attention 
given to music teaching. One very out- 
standing and notable organization is 
the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 

Discontent and dis-satisfaction al- 
ways call for something which will 
be an improvement over the old. In 
1876 Theo. Presser and William Dana 
found the music teaching profession 
in the U. S. in a deplorable condition. 
Mr. Presser had been connected before 
this time with two different educa- 
tional institutions. As a music teach- 
er he found that the pupils who came 
under his guidance were poorly trained 
for the work they wished to under- 
take. Mr. Dana travelled over seven 
states of the union during a three 
year period—visiting music teachers 
in cities, towns and hamlets, and in 
almost every case, according to 
his own words, “Found them incom- 
petent.” 

From this dis-satisfaction of the 
music teaching at that period and a 
desire to improve it was born the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. 
The big aim and objective at first 
was that of improving music teaching 


Fifty three years later, in 1929, > 
Irl Allison, a teacher of English 
mathematics and of piano in a sonth.gcan be 
ern college, became dis-satisfied, notfpent 0: 
with the caliber of teaching in the pecar 
U. S., but the inertia of piano sh. 
dents and their lack of incentive, Ra” 
started a plan of motivation for piagpitia! 
pupils of the nation to keep themfgrowth 
studying all through their grade, high 
school, college and artist-student pe e—ar 
riod. The outstanding feature of Dr, 
Allison’s remedy for improvement 


tive—an inducement—a stimulus put 
before the pupil to strive for. In on§ 
der to do this he, first, had to organ. 
ize the teachers—who would guide 
direct and follow through with a curfiheir ov 
riculum to bring this about. This or-fexpress 
ganization is the National Guild off that 
Piano Teachers—the students of thesefthey wi 
teachers who enrolled to work fore for 
some of the goals offered are knowniithat the 
as the National Fraternity of Studentllive adv: 
Musicians, providing they have been§mensur: 
properly prepared and are passed byfiut the 
a judge at an annual audition. Befbf prog 
fore this they are known as candifithan th: 
dates for membership. goals a: 


massec 
Dr. Allison’s hobby is horticulture=[y the s 
especially the growing of roses ami wise 
beautiful flowers. He loves to watehihis cho: 
growth in all of its stages of developiite stu: 
ment. This deep-seated desire to sefmrying 
growth from the root—bud and thefyn sta 
fully developed flowers is analogow§Pano T 
to the incipient period of musical talpals, 
ent in children to the maturity of thefitain + 
full-blown artist. I feel that Dr. Alii the r 
son has powers of discernment amid suc: 
perception in the particular field ofirectior 
how growth takes place in the fiedfied be: 
of education. His plan for a piatoiihe olde 
student’s growth and progress ow 


ume of 
lined in the syllabus is evidence of thatiefore a 
fact. 


the goal 
of pl 
When Dr. Allison first conceived mg 
the vision of what has today becomeg,) ... . 
one of the most vital forces in spread: 
ing the gospel of music, es 


ims of 
people, 


piano-playing, he attacked and set 
motion the core principle of all gol, potes 
student training: namely, at the &§,, pow 
piration of any first effort 
in the desired direction, a goal MR: .. 
been attained. The effort is the fit, be 


goal reached. When re-enforced 
second, third and succeeding effortsiy, ; 
a@ momentum has taken hold, and §§, 
growth by reaching out for goal’ 
taking place. Something has 
to develop because desire plus dire 


ts com 
tion plus effort has given birth to tilly yoni. 
first degree or unit of attainment. fy publi 


A student’s natural reaction afte 
achieving the first Guild goal—whel® 
er a pin—certificate—money—sel 
arship or whatever it might be-® 
brought about by having achie 
other goals, spiritual goals. They # 
a sense of gratitude to those ent 
to help them—a sense of happiness 


Ar 


satisfaction, hope and confidence # “LE 
future success—the exhilarant feelilié 
of sharing with others the fruits LE 
his labor and the bolstering of 
right kind of pride and self-estee® 
These, the spiritual goals, accom hy, 
the material. 
The tendency for humans to sti BF 


for something and struggle to atts 
it is innate. It is the heart-beat of 
our existence. We strive and W® 
for food—clothing—homes—autoe 
luxuries—Ph.D.’s—prestige and 
endless number of other things. 
Many of the goals man strugé 
for are selfishly coveted. The 
worth-while are those that others @ 
rive pleasure from and which help © 
ward the higher way of living and 


in this country. Its scope and aims/| source of all good—God. Music 


were enlarged as time went on. 


(Continued to next page) 


‘ 
| 
: the idea of a coal—a specific—a 
| 
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1999 that and the special field of music we 
Enplish concerned with—piano-playing— 
a an be used for the good and enjoy- 
fied, notfnent of others in many ways. 

in Because the Guild lays emphasis on 


ade, highlind on through time of study. They 
dent pean increase of interest manifest- 


immediately by all degrees of stu- 


apprehension: more pleasure in 
ulus putfiessons—more attention to details of 
r. In o-§musicianship which includes the print- 
O ofgai-fed score: more eagerness to practice 
d guideisnd finally more effort to project 
th a curfitheir own personality and powers of 
This or-fexpression into the execution phase, 
Guild off that others feel the impact of what 
of thesefithey wish to say, musically. It is tak- 
york forfen for granted that we understand 
e knownfithat the degree or extent of progress- 
Studentiive advancement is relative and com- 
uve beenfmensurate to natural ability of pupils, 
assed byfat the fact remains, that the degree 
ion. Befof progress that is made is higher 
$s cand-fihan that type of study which has no 
goals as an incentive. The Guild has 
massed many goals on one platter 
the student can take his pick with 
jwise teacher helping him to make 
his choice. Down through the years 
the students who have succeeded in 
mrying degrees, long before Dr. Alli- 
wn started the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, are the ones who had 
gals. Most of them were not able to 
itain to them because of the lack 
athe right kind of study plan. Many 
tid succeed because they had good 
drection from excellent teachers who 
led before them splendid goals. In 
a piatiie olden days it was considered the 
ess of goal attainment just to play 
e of thatiefore a small group of people. Later 
he goal reached to concert-artist type 
if player. Now, because of the prev- 
lency of concert-hall programs as 


ulture— 
ses 
wateh 


onceived 


| pte well as the radio and television medi- 
eel ms of hearing good music, many 
H cet children as well as adults, 
all gal wish to give expression td their musi- 
the & potentials. Music is refining—so it 

etd isa power that should be encouraged. 
inorder that all—poor, rich—the bril- 
fi as well as those less brilliant— 

od by ll be given a chance and spurred on 
pr rts A study, Dr. Allison has made possi- 
nd in offering an organized and regi- 
“ als j mented systems of goals that puts in- 


Miration into all people—to study 
ano and other instruments as well 
composition. There are goals with- 
@ goals. In looking forward to a goal 


f public acclaim or materiai gain, 


the student must have musicianship 
goals constantly before him. Some of 
these are the goal of technical and 
mechanical mastery—proper interpre- 
tation—good phrasing—right feelings 
and emotions projected—rhythm. Oth- 
er goals are—sensitiveness to the 
higher spiritual phases of music and 
to attain a repertoire and a technic 
suitable to handle the repertoire. Each 
student sets his own goal—he is com- 
peting with the best in himself. 

The Guild procedure keeps the pupil 
informed as to where he is and what 
he is aiming for. Knowledge of one’s 
progress is an important force moti- 
vating the individual to eliminate er- 
rors and consolidate his improvements 
—provided he has the right guidance. 
Instructional skill is meeded and 
should be judicial in the use of praise 
and reproof. 

The Guild asks for certain teaching 
ingredients to be mixed together to 
develop a good pupil. To have these 
ingredients one only has to take the 
thoughts from the word guild—using 
each letter as the first letter of each 
ingredient. 

First— 

G or Guidance—Good direction in 
teaching. 

U or Understanding—Much con- 
sideration, patience and warm 
regard for the why of pupils’ 
problems. 

I or Inspiration—To inspire the 
pupil by being inspired your- 
self. 

L or Love—A love for your work 
and the pupils and all people. 

D or Demonstration—To be able 
to demonstrate in playing for 
pupil the passage or piece be- 
ing studied—also demon- 
strate an enthusiasm for the 
composition being studied or 
for music in general. 

In reading the Guild syllabus one 
is impressed with the above five in- 
gredients impregnating the general 
tenor of thought throughout—even 
though not specifically named as such, 
Guild teachers always aim to main- 
tain a high degree of enthusiasm and 
vitality during each lesson. The facul- 
ty of teaching is a separate art and 
must exhibit in its own field a com- 
parable level to all other arts. The 
teacher, himself, must be very tract- 
able and constantly open to l@rn the 
new. A teacher can only help others 
to learn in the proportion that he 
himself is teachable. 


Are you keeping your Parent-Pupil-Teacher relationships 
up-to-date by using — 
sod’ RUTH TEEPLE REID'S MUSIC TEACHING AIDS? 
fo “LETTERS TO PARENTS" — 
feeling 30 of them—each stimulating and thought provoking ......... 10c ea 
ruits "LETTERS TO PUPILS" — 
of tht 5 different letters. Requested by a prominent teacher ........ 10c ea 
_estecth The "Letter" you send may save a Pupil 
ompaiy REPORT CARDS" to keep the parents and pupils aware ........ 15c ea 
“WORK SHEETS" for Report Cards (for your files) ............ 10c ea 
o strié "BROCHURE" Something New—Studio Procedures—First contact 
o attall with Parents and Adult Pupils. Beautiful Paper — Wedding 
beat @ Stock, Ethical and dignified. Gives your Studio Policy at the 
autos Send $1.00 in check or money order for a package of USABLE samples. 
, and a PLEASE DO NOT SEND CASH 
rs. 10% Discount on Orders $5.00 or More. 
ruggl@ R e 
Rut Ceeple Reid, uthor-Publisher 
help # 
and 1785!/4, Chalcedony Street 
sie SAN DIEGO 9, CALIFORNIA 


CHICAGO—The Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, a leader in the music industry 
for more than a century, has devel- 
oped a completely new electronic in- 
strument which can turn a home musi- 


cian into a one-man orchestra. 

The Wurlitzer Side Man—which 
takes its name from a term used to 
describe members of a band or combo 
that accompany the soloist—produces 
a wide variety of rhythm instrument 
sounds electronically—no tapes or re- 
cordings are used. 

At the turn of a dial, the Side Man 
produces the sound of a rhythm sec- 
tion playing a waltz, cha cha, fox 
trot (72 variations), beguine, tango, 
samba, march, rhumba, and other 
styles. Because no tapes or records 
are employed, the rhythm patterns 
may be played for any length of time, 
as short or as long as desired. There 
is never any interruption to re-start 
a tape or turn over a record. The 
speed of play is controlled entirely by 
the player. Any rhythm pattern can 
be varied from a slow 86 to a fast 
195 beats per minute—and slowing 
down or speeding up does not alter 
the clearly defined pattern or change 
the sound. 

For home piano and organ players, 
as well as soloists on any other instru- 
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Wurlitzer ‘Side Man’ Adds 
Pleasure to Social Music 


ments, the Side Man adds a profes- 
sional effect and immeasurable play- 
ing enjoyment, Easy for the beginner 
or amateur to use, it also offers excit- 
ing variety to the more advanced musi- 
cian, 

The Side Man automatically adds 
a new dimension to home music. For 
example, instrumentalists can increase 


their enjoyment from solo perform- 
ances simply by dialing their prefer- 
red rhythm backgrounds from the 
Side Man’s wide range. The push-but- 
ton panel gets the whole family into 
the act—it’s a real fun session when 
Mom, Dad, sis or brother creates his 
own original rhythm pattern to ac- 
company the piano, organ or other 
instrument. And the entire family can 
enjoy group singing more fully when 
they are accompanied by the sounds 
of a complete musical group, instead 
of only one instrument. 

End-table size, the Side Man is 
completely self-contained with three 
speakers and amplifier. Plugs into any 
AC outlet. Decorator-designed to 
match the interior of any home, the 
Side Man is available in mahogany, 
walnut, cherry, blond oak, and ebony. 
The Side Man is priced at $395 in a 
mahogany cabinet. 


In passing, I wish to say these five 
ingredients are also needed for judges. 
I shall quote some words from Dr. Al- 
lison: “Judges cannot be made alike 
and I would not have them so, if I 
could. The monotony would be terrific. 
Guild members should educate their 
pupils in regard to the shades, charac- 
ter, types and varieties that judges 
come in and the true value of audi- 
tions, which is the improvement in a 
pupil’s piano-playing caused by hav- 
ing a goal before him toward which to 
work. Neither a high nor low grade 
from a judge can add one bit to a 
pupil’s skill or knowledge for which 
reason grades should never be stress- 
ed. The day before you play for 
the judge you have already won 
all that is worthwhile from the au- 
ditions and that is the greater per- 
fection with which you play your re- 
pertoire because of all the extra work 
you have done in getting ready, and 
whether your grades are high or low, 
we shall accept the judge’s verdict, 
realizing that strict judges are usual- 
ly very fine teachers themselves, who, 
though perhaps lacking in spontaneous 
enthusiasm of spirit, turn out ex- 
ceptionally well taught pupils.” 

I shall add to this—the idea of a 
judge must be in order for all efforts 
to be focused and pin pointed toward 
a definite direction with the pupil’s 
best efforts put forth. Again I say 
that the pupil’s effort put forth is 
the goal realized, and is magnetized 
and given power to reach an aimed-for 
plateau level by looking forward to 
playing for a judge. It isn’t what kind 
of rating is given by a judge that 
counts or matters most—the pupil’s 
reaction to that rating is the all-im- 
portant thing. 

Music is an expression of the in- 
finite or Christ within, which can be 


manifested according to the force of 
desire put forth in that direction ac- 
companied by faithful practice and 
studying. Preparing for the yearly 
auditions assures students of inevit- 
able growth in this the ultimate means 
for artistry in piano-playing. 

As active workers in the piano- 
teaching profession we are all re- 
searchers—doing research work to be- 
come more efficient, capable and suc- 
cessful as teachers, players and in all 
the bordering areas of education relat- 
ing to our profession. 

We set up committees and organiza- 
tions to bring about better research. 
Research techniques are the tools that 
aid in understanding and thinking 
about the problems in which we are 
interested. They may be complex but 
not necessarily complicated. A system 
or a movement that is very complex 
may be extremely simple through its 
high degree of organization. A com- 
plicated system of techniques for an 
association becomes increasingly con- 
fusing because of its low degree of or- 
ganization. It would be rare to find 
a system of much value in solving 
piano teachers’ problems that does not 
present a fairly complex structure. 
The Guild syllabus or blue print is 
the product of research effort put 
forth by Dr. Allison and co-workers. 
It is complex but not at all compli- 
cated. It provides an interesting, ef- 
fective teaching road map and blue 
print to carry you safely through to 
a successful end. Because of its pro- 
hibitive and permissive regulations 
and its progressively regulated growth 
principles with many excellent curri- 
culum details we can be proud when 
we use the phrase—Guild procedure. 

Please read your syllabus once 
every month. 


GALAXY 


orchestra scores 


GALAXY BASIC 


career. 


PIANO 


z 


| 2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


FOR YOUNG TEACHERS: 


BASIC LIBRARY 


Piano, Instrumental, or Choral 


$5 will buy a $13 GALAXY BASIC LIBRARY of music 
chosen to fill the needs of the new teacher. 
GALAXY BASIC LIBRARY (PIANO) includes Donald 
Waxman's teaching series Pageants for Piano, The Kingly 
Classics, and other albums of easy original solos, duets, 
and duos. THE GALAXY BASIC LIBRARY (INSTRUMEN- 
TAL) includes different grades of the Polychordia String 
Library, band scores from Sibelius to Douglas Moore, 


The 


by Vaughan Williams, etc. The 
LIBRARY (CHORAL) includes K. K. 


Davis's Galaxy Junior Chorus Book, cantatas, collections, 
and choruses of Bach, Handel, Vaughan Williams, Holst, 
Sibelius, Lefebvre, Kountz, John W. Work, etc. This 
balanced selection can be a cornerstone in a teacher's 


Send $5 for a GALAXY BASIC LIBRARY 
INSTRUMENTAL 


CHORAL 


PHILLIP DIECKOW 


Phillip Dieckow 
Commended By 
Guild Founders 


After hearing Phillip Dieckow, pu- 
pil of Karl Leifheit, San Antonio, 
play a group of Mozart and Schu- 
mann, and one of his own composi- 
tions for the San Antonio Music 
Club, Dr. Irl Allison, guild founder, 
penned the following tribute to the 
young artist: 

“This is to tell you that we greatly 
enjoyed hearing your highly gifted 
and well-taught student, Phillip Diec- 
kow. He reminds me of Van Cliburn, 
having the same modest bearing and 
genial manner combined with an un- 
usual flair for piano-playing. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed his evident response 
to melodic passages which he ad- 
mirably conveyed to his audience. I, 
of course, could hear your own ar- 
tistry shining through his, which 
made the afternoon a double delight.” 


Don't Lose NOTES 
When You Move! 


As is customary, we would appre- 
ciate your advising us of a change in 
your permanent mailing address as far 
in advance as is possible. It takes 
from one month to six weeks to com- 
plete the change of address procedure. 
Please send the Mailing Department 
both your new address and your old 
address, preferably typed on a printed 
change of address form. 

Something can always go wrong 
with a large mailing list, and we ap- 
preciate your notifying us when you 
fail to receive any Guild mail. Al- 
though Piano Guild Notes does not 
schedule a summer issue, there are 
other Guild mailings you will not want 
to miss. 

THANK YOU 

The Editor fervently appreciates 
thoughtful members who are comply- 
ing with suggestions noted in the final 

item of the current Bulletin Board. 


MUSICORD PRESENTS 


Highly endorsed Piano teaching 
material 


THE FUN BOOKS* 
by David Hirschberg 
A’ colorful and fascinating presenta- 
tion of the basis of good musician- 
ship. Novel! 


PIANO LESSONS ARE FUN 
TWO PIANOS ARE FUN 
CLASSICS ARE FUN 
BACH IS FUN 
BEETHOVEN IS FUN 


TECHNIC IS FUN ........ Six Books 
THEORY IS FUN ........ Two Books 
PIECES ARE FUN ...... Three Books 
DUETS ARE FUN ........ Two Books 


*ALL FUN BOOKS ....each 85 cents 
BOOKS BY MITTLER 


MUSIC IS MY HOBBY ........ 1.50 
MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY ... .$1.00 
DUETS FOR EVERYBODY ...... $1.00 


World famous members of The First 
Piano Quartet has arranged this col- 
lection of the world's finest music. 


BOOKS BY LANNING 
Early Original Classics 
Notebook by Anna Magdalena Bach 
Music by the Masters 
Original classical music interpreted 
with emphasis on authentic editing 


Each Book $1.00 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


(Write for free catalogue) 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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Guild Students Win Many Honors... 


Guild Student Wins Scholarship tolnterlochen Camp 


John Mack Ousley, 16 year old son of Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Ous- 
ley WaEO, Texas, has been awarded a scholarship to the National 


Music Camp at 


ship. 


grams. He has 


Composition Contest. 


He has won five first division med- 
als on piano, violin and French Horn 
in the Interscholastic League competi- 
tions. This year and last year he was 
chosen for the All-Region High School 
Band, playing the French Horn. He is 
a band student of Mr. Lyle Skinnér. 

In March, John Mack was chosen as 
one of eight students to appear on 
the Young Artist Concert sponsored 
by the Waco Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. He was the only vocal soloist 
chosen and he sang “The Lord God 
of Abraham” from Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio, “The Elijah”. His voice teacher 
is Mr. Kenneth Howard. 

National Music Camp is in session 
for eight weeks each summer and is 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph 
Maddy. It is known as “America’s 
Foremost Proving Ground For Young 
Talent” and is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


TEXAS—Ruth Ann Kelley, piano 
student for six years of Mrs. Yvonne 
Reynolds of Dallas, represented Texas 
on the high school 
student program at 
the Southwestern 
Division Conven- 
tion of MTNA held 
in Little Rock, 
Ark, Feb. 28- 
March 2. 

While 
with Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, Ruth Ann was winner of the 
Hendl Youth Award and was present- 
ed with the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra in the Youth Award Concert on 
March 20, 1959. She has been a Na- 
tional winner in Guild Auditions for 
five years and received cash prizes in 
the Recording Competitions. At the 
age of 13 she was winner of the Mu 
Phi Epsilon Senior Award and was 
presented in a recital at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts in the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Series. 

She was chosen all-city vocal ac- 
companist in Dallas schools in 1959, 
and during that year was president of 
Dallas Student Affiliates. As State 
winner of the Student Affiliate Con- 
eerto Auditions, she was presented 
with the Houston Summer Symphony 
at the TMTA Convention last sum- 
mer, which resulted in her being Tex- 
as Student Representative for the 
Southwestern Division Convention, 
where she played Barcarolle in F 
Sharp Minor (Chopin) and Jeux D’eau 
(Ravel). 

Ruth Ann, a junior in High School, 
is now studying at S.M.U. with Al- 
fred Mouledous, and she recently won 
first place in the High School and 
College age groups in the Amarillo 
Symphony contest. 


studying 


TEXAS—Nanci Arnold, piano stu- 
dent of Anne Dean Turk of Kilgore, 
placed third in the Concerto Contest 
sponsored by the Tyler Symphony. 
Mrs. Turk reported that the competi- 
tion was terrific and that she was 
proud of Nanci for placing. 

Mrs. Turk was judge for the Sonata 
Festival held in Carthage Feb. 26 
sponsored by the Music Club, when 
students of eight teachers participated 
—all Guild members. 


STEINWAY - CHICKERING 
EVERETT - CABLE-NELSON 
WURLITZER 


Since 1891 


San Antonio Music Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Bledsoe Music Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Federation of Music Clubs presented the scholar- 


John Mack is a piano pupil of his mother who 
is a Guild member and is approved by the A.C.M. 
This will be his eighth year to 
pieces in the Guild auditions. 
years he has won “Superior” on his audition pro- 


wo years in the International Recording Festival and has won 
“Superior” on one of his own piano compositions in the National 


Interlochen, Michigan. The Texas 


play ten memorized 
or the past seven 


won gold medals and cash prizes 


NEW JERSEY—<Adam Schesch, 17 
year old son and piano student of 
Elizabeth Schesch with whom he has 
studied since the age of 6, was piano 
soloist on the April 8 spring concert 
of High School Choir playing Adagio 
Prelude (Shostocovitch), Presto, Op. 
27 No. 2 (Beethoven), Third Prelude 
(Gershwin), and Toccato (Katchatur- 
ian). As a farewell tribute to the class 
of ’60, seniors were soloists for the 
evening’s program. 

Adam was also first clarinetist 
when the Teaneck Band, “the best 
band in the State,” was the only 
high school band to play for the 51st 
annual meeting of the Music Educa- 
tors National Convention, March 22, 
in Atlantic City. 


Adam is scheduled to play for the 
Board of Education and the 1960 Na- 
tional Piano Playing Auditions. 


NEW JERSEY—Janice Weber, nine 
year piano student of Ridgewood who 
has been studying with Lucy Boyan 
Balakian of North 
Bergen for the past 
two years, ap- 
peared guest 
pianist on “Young 
American Artist” 
radio program on 
March 10. 

On March 6, 
Janice was award- 
ed highest ean in finals of Tri- 
State competitions, sponsored by Mus- 
ic Education League, at Hunter Col- 
lege, N.Y. The Hudson Dispatch re- 
ported, “As a result of winning first 
place, she will be guest soloist at 
winners’ concert on May 14, in Carne- 
gie Recital, N. Y., and will be present- 
ed with a gold certificate.” 


OVERSIGHT 

CORRECTED 

MICHIGAN— 
Dorothy R. Brown 
reports that Maria | 
Anchinnikoff, 1959 
Paderewski Medal 
winner, was never 
recoognized in Pia- 
no Guild Notes. 


TEXAS—Jane Abbott of San An- 
tonio, student of Robert Floyd, chair- 
man of the Division of Fine Arts at 
the University of 
Corpus 


the winner of the 
1960 Joske Award 
in piano, sponsored 


Symphony Society. 
She played the 
first movement of 
Beethoven’s Con- 
certo No. 1 with the Symphony on 
Feb. and 19. 
Jane, a 16 year old Alamo High 


years and has been a National or 
International winner in the National 
Piano Playing Auditions for ten years, 
and cash winner in several Recording 
Competitions. She has studied with 
Anna Dunn, Tekla Staffel, Rodney 
Hoare, and Sidney Foster before com- 
ing to Mr. Floyd. 

Past honors won include the 1955 
winning of the Bach Festival contest 
sponsored by the Corpus Christi Sym- 
phony Society, the 1958 winning of 
the concerto recording contest of the 
TMTA in Lubbock, the 1958 and 1959 
winning in the senior division of the 
San Antonio MTA spring competition 
festivals, and the 1959 winning of the 
fifth district scholarship of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

Judges for the 1960 Joske compe- 
tition were from the University of 
Texas: Helen Haupt, associate profes- 
sor of piano; Donald Wright, violin- 
ist; and Charles Brookhart, trombon- 
ist. 


NORTH CAROLINA—In a clever 

little news sheet written by a Guild 
member in Asheville entitled ‘‘Musi- 
cal Beatitudes for March, 1960”, con- 
gratulations were extended to four 
boys who had won an aggregate 
amount of $13,000: Larry McDevitt, 
Gordon Roberts, Terry Greenwood, 
Noel Bruce McDevitt. Larry McDevitt 
is the latest to win an award, the 
Morehead Scholarship. 
Two items gave further evidence of 
the emotional release music study 
provides for those that participate. 
At the writing Asheville had evidently 
been blanketed with snow for some 
time: 

A mother called to tell me of 
the great joy and blessing music 
was to her daughter. “Donna has 
worked tirelessly this week—two 
hours today.” 

Twelve year old Pam breezed in 
to the studio exclaiming, “I don’t 
know what I would have done with- 
out my music! I would have blown 
my top!” 


LOUISIANA—Rosemary Wynd- 
ham’s 16 year old student, Jack Fisch- 
bein, was a winner in the Junior Phil- 
harmonic auditions held in New Or- 
leans during March when he played 
Sonata Op. 49 No. 2 (Beethoven), Two 
Part Invention No. 4 (Bach), and 


: Monkey Shines No. 2 (McDonald). 


Winners will appear as soloists dur- 
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by the San Antonio || 


School junior, has studied piano 12) 


TEXAS—Bobby Dale Mitchell, 15 


year old piano pupil of Arp, Tex., is 
pictured with his teacher, Jessie Deane 
Trulove of Tyler, after winning the 
Feb. 27 annual concerto contest spon- 
sored by the East Texas Regional 
Symphony Orchestra in Tyler. 

Contestants were required to play 
the first movement of the Schumann 
Concerto in A minor. The judges were 
Alfred Mouledous of Southern Metho- 
dist University, William McKamie of 
Baylor University, and Larry Walz of 
North Texas State College. They de- 
scribed Bobby’s playing as having 
“brilliant flare and temperament,” 
and “dramatic intensity and rhythmic 
verve.” 

As a result of the contest, Bobby 
was soloist with the East Texas Re- 
gional Orchestra on April 7, under 
the baton of Joseph Kirshbaum. 

Bobby, a sophomore in Arp High 
School, has studied with Mrs. Trulove 
for six years, traveling sixty miles 
for lessons twice a week. He has al- 
ways entered a ten piece program in 
the Guild Auditions with Critic’s Cir- 
cle rating, and has won cash prizes 
in the Recording Competitions. 

In addition to his pianistic achieve- 
ments, he is a tap dancer of superior 
talent, and since the age of five has 
been much in demand by civic clubs 
and television programs for perform- 
ances as both pianist and dancer. He 
says that the dancing is for fun and 
that he hopes to have a career as 
pianist. 

In addition to the regular assign- 
ments of standard required repertoire 
for all her students, Jessie Dean Tru- 
love feels that training in ensemble 
playing, and a working knowledge of 
concerti are of great value in the 
musical experience of students. With 
the recent publications of concerti for 
children, to prepare them for the 
major classic concerti that are within 
the grasp of junior and senior high 
school students, Mrs. Trulove has 
been presenting concerto recitals for 
some years as a regular phase of her 
yearly requirements. 

This spring 19 students, ages from 
nine to 17, gave a program including 
concerti by Seul-Holst, Rowley, Kass- 
chau, Williams, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Schumann, with most of the students 
playing second piano for each other. 
Comparatively few students can real- 


WISCONSIN— Three Guild 
dents were among the ten “ 
Talenteens of 1960” chosen from hy. 
dreds auditioned by Milwaukee’s gay. 
en Arts Society for this year’s hon. 
ors. After arduous auditions 
eliminations, those selected were f 
Banks, Darlene Bohn, Grace H 
mann, Baiba Krumins, Betty Neeld 
Pamela Riesen, Susan Satrum, Mig, 
ael Shansky, Judy Toennes, and Dopp, 
thea Zamborini. 

Following Charles W. Eliot’s 
tum, “Music, rightly taught, is the 
best mind trainer of them all,” ag. 
cators, youth leaders and sociologia i 
are agreed that the project is 
the most constructive for young pm 

ple ever devised in the Milwauiige 
area. Bret Sears, veteran pianist 
teacher, is credited with selling @ 
plan to the Seven Arts group, afi 
judging contests in Texas. He gay 
Texas is terrific for piano promotimal 
and used Van Cliburn and Ivan Dayae 
as cases in point of internation 
prize winners who came through th 
Texas competition. 

Winners are no longer Chosen 
among the ten finalists since the fin 
contest held in 1954, and all are pre Bis 
sented in concert, receive a trip to, 
Chicago musical event and divide th 
profits of the ticket sales. Their 19% 
concert was held at Shorewood Angi. By 
torium on March 20, and their fig 
out of the city concert was the folloy. 
ing Sunday at Whitewater State Qg. 
lege. 


PATRICIA KAY WATSON, eight year ol 
talented piano student of Guild member, off 
Mrs. W. L. Todd, Shawnee, Oklahoma is 
pictured here holding her state member 
ship certificate. She was a successful en 
trant in the National Piano Playing auditions 
in 1959 playing nine numbers. Mrs. Dor 
Schraeder of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
was the judge had this to say on her 
port—"Everything is just about perted, 
Thank you for a fine performance. My best 
wishes to you and your piano.” 

Patricia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. RP 
Watson, is in the third grade at school, an 
makes all A's. She is playing twenty num 
bers, including scales, in the 1960 audition, 
classifying her as an international member, 
This will be her second year as a 
of the National Fraternity of Student 
Musicians. 
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orchestra, but all serious students can 
have a musical knowledge and & 
perience that will enable them to d 
rive more pleasure from orchestral 
concerts as a listener. 
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PIANO RECITALS 
COAST TO COAST 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Bret Sears presented Sandra Grun- 
gi in piano recital on Feb. 28 at the 
@ars Piano Studios in the follow- 
gg program: 
Sonata in C Ma- 


among jor, K. 330 (Mo- 
| zart), Impromptuin 
A Flat Major and 
St and — Mazurka in B Flat 
| Major (Chopin), 
Davi : mance (Sibelius), 
Ballade (Debussy), 
h fh gd Rhapsody in C Major (Dohnanyi). 


San Francisco, California 

A group of advanced students of 
§ymuel Rodetsky were heard in a 
piano recital at Steinway Hall, on 
Yarch 18. 

The program consisted of compo- 
gtions by classical, romantic as well 
ys modern composers and was per- 
formed by Carol Olmert, Judith Low- 
athal, Gail Trattner, Carol Malcolm, 
pil Mingst, Ann Marie Ferrari, and 
(laude Carvalho. 


San Antonio, Tex. 

Karl Leifheit presented Connie Mc- 
farty in recital on April 10 in Recital 
fall, San Antonio Music Company. 

Programmed were Fugue in C 
(Bach), Sonata in G Major, K. 283 
(Mozart), two selections from “The 
fhildren’s Corner” Suite (Debussy), 
"@itiree Dances (Creston), and Con- 
"Sherto in D Major, Vivace (Haydn). 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Qn April 12, a Morning Musicale 
e| yas given by the piano ensemble de- 
hpartment of the Tuesday Musical Club, 

Hirector, Mr. Karl Leifheit. 
Programmed were Concerto No. 3 
i C minor, Allegro (Bach), Hebrew 
§amber Song (Babin), Sonata in D, 
Kk 448, Allegro con spirito (Mo- 
grt), Divertissement a lon Hon- 
goise, Op. 54, Andante and March 
(Schubert), Danse Macabre (Saint- 
fans—Sugarman), March in C 
(Schubert), Scherzo, Op. 87 (Saint- 
sens), Fantasy, Op. 5 (Rachmanin- 
df), and Scaramouch (Milhaud), 
jayed by eight teams of duo-pianists. 


Graham, Tex. 

“On Sunday afternoon, April 3, in 
the Memorial Auditorium, the public 
was privileged to hear the piano ar- 

tistry of the gift- 
ed and personable 
young pianist, San- 
dra Browder. San- 
dra was presented 
in her High School 
Diploma program 
by teacher, 
Mrs. Fred Guinn,” 
cues wrote Perry Taylor 
fr a local newspaper. 
A complimentary review was writ- 
fn on her program of Bach’s Prel- 
We and Fugue in B flat major, Bee- 


ts can 
4 ex @iuoven Sonata in F Minor, Op. 2, 
to de @'0. 1, Chopin’s Prelude in G minor, 


Etude in G flat major, and Grande 
Valse Brilliante, Op. 18, Stolze’ five 
Miniature, MacDowell’s Hexentanz, 
md Prokofieff’s March from Love of 
he Three Oranges. 


Sandra has been a National and 
International Audition winner with 
titic’s circle ratings for seven years, 
md has won eight First Rating Gold 
Medals as well as numerous cash 
wards in the Biennial Recording 
(Competition. In 1958, she won first 
lace in the piano recording contest 
Nonsored by the Composers’ Press, 
ie. in the 14, 15, and 16 year old 
dassification. 

) Sandra is assistant pianist and or- 
gnist for the First Baptist Church, 
*companist for the Graham High 
&hool Chorus, and the Chapel Choir 
ithe First Baptist Church, pianist 
lr Y-Teens, and for the Future 
Teachers of the Graham High School. 

New Bedforll, Massachusetts 
Parents and friends filled the stu- 
to of Miss L. J. Beatrice Braun for 
Wo ensemble recitals by Miss 

- un’s students and six mothers, re- 
eed The Standard-Times of Feb. 


“The recital programs were com- 
hsed of four-hand piano duets and 
Wo piano selections. Music from 
Mtly and late classics as well+ as 
®ntemporary composers was used. 
‘Judith Martin gave a patriotic 
Nading on ‘What America Means to 
’ and excerpts from ‘Our Musical 
erican Heritage,’ demonstrated by 
folk tunes, were played by Peter 
mith and Miss Braun, who accom- 
Mnied some of the pupils.” 


Omaha, Nebraska 


A Concerto Program was presented 
by pupils of Alice Davis-Berryman on 
April 4 at the Schmoller and Mueller 
Auditorium. Composers represented 
were Mittler, Avery, Mozart, Grieg, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Bach. 

Mrs. Berryman and talented par- 
ents played orchestral parts on a 
second piano. 


Robert Lee, Texas 


A piano recital was given by Della 
Katherine Dean, 10 year old piano 
student of Mrs. E. R. Kreyer, on Feb. 
21 in the High School Auditorium. 
She was assisted by Mary Claire 
Lacy, soprano, accompanied by Ja- 
nelle Hill, both students from Mrs. 
Kreyer’s San Angelo class. 

Della Katherine began piano study 
with Mrs. Kreyer at the age of six 
and been a National Audition winner 
since the age of seven. Mary Clair 
was a finalist in the recent San An- 
gelo Symphony auditions held in 
January, and Janelle played with the 
Symphony in 1958 at the age of 13 
years. 

A varied program was presented 
by the three girls who presented 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Grieg, 
Ponchiello, Ponce, MacDowell, De- 
libes, Koelling, Schubert, Gershwin, 
Merkel, Rodriquez, Shostakovich, 
and Paderewski. 


Dayne Lewis, Cathy Pavlos, Cath 


Ted Rule, Mavis Marso, Sandra Clawson, 
Treasure Lesser. 


Oak Park, Illinois 

Patricia Hawkins, piano pupil of 
Ethel M. Bullard, was assisted by 
Marty Nystrand, cellist, in a Feb. 18 
program at the Elmwood Park High 
School. 

Programmed for the pianist were 
Sinfonia E Major, Allemande from 
3rd French Suite and Italian Con- 
certo 1st Movement (Bach), Sonata 
D Major ist Movement (Haydn), 
Etude F minor (Chopin), Moment 
Musical Op. 94, No. 6 (Schubert), 
Rhapsody G minor Op. 79, No. 2 
(Brahms), Arabesque No. 2 (Debus- 
sy), Prelude No. 3 (Gershwin), and 


The Cat and the Mouse (Copland). 


‘PIANO GUILD NOTES, May-June, 1960—17 


PICTURED ARE Emma Burke and piano and voice students presented in a Christmas 
Recital at the Music Room, Main Library of the Civic Center in San Francisco, Calif., 
on Dec. 21. With Mrs. Burke are Michael Krnich, Sheri Oatney, Marilyn Cohn, Roger 
Clawson, Helen Schermann, Gloria Ray, Jeri Ann Bonnici, Carrie Kone, Alice Cohen, 
Marso, Lillie Heath, Janet Whittemore, Evangeline 
Laconsay, Donald Young, Kathy Foley, Rodney Jenks, Edith Hiten, Douglas Benson, Cathy 
Lentz, Lizzie Brown, Donna Gross, Robert Reinowski, Eunice Segura, Rosina Cunanan, 


Stephen Benson, Mary Lois Sennrich, and 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
The Oklahoma 
School of Music presented Mary Sue 


City University 


Smeltzer, student of Dean Clarence 
Burg, in piano recital on March 20 
in the Library Auditorium in Sapul- 
pa, and on March 22 in the Okla- 
homa City University Auditorium. 

Programmed were Prelude and Fu- 
gue in D Major (Bach), Sonata 
Pathetique, Op. 13 (Beethoven), four 
Etudes (Chopin), The Cuckoo (Swan- 
son), Reflets dans l’Eau (Debussy), 
Toccata (Prokofieff), Consolation, No. 
8 (Liszt) and Rigoletto Parapharse 
(Verdi-Liszt). 


Corsicana, Texas 

The Waltman School of Music pre- 
sented two recitals during December 
of the piano students of Marie Walt- 
man and Mrs. Homer E. Pace. 

On Dec. 16 students of the upper 
grades were heard in a varied pro- 
gram of solos and duos followed by 
students of the elementary grades on 
December 20. Several family groups 
performed ensemble numbers. 


Omaha, Nebraska 

The Joslyn Art Museum Recital 
Hall was the scene for a March 31 
piano recital given by Avonell Otis 
Janasik, assisted by Alice Davis 
Berryman. 

Programmed were Sonata in B flat 
minor, Op. 35 (Chopin), Second Noc- 
turne and Little Scherzo in B major 
(Cecil Berryman), Dancing Moon- 
beams on the Lake at Bemidgi and 
Swinging on the High Trapeze (Alice 
Berryman), The Juggler (Toch), and 
Concerto in A major, K. 488, An- 
dante and Presto (Mozart). 

Webster Groves, Mo. 

A piano recital was given by stu- 
dents of Dorothy Dring Smutz on 
April 3 at 619 Hollywood Place. 

28 solos and duos were performed 
by the 16 students programmed. 

Macon, Mississippi 

The Noxubee County High School 
Music Department and Mrs. W. W. 
Whitten presented five eighth grade 
piano pupils in a studio recital on 
Feb. 8. Mary Beth Cooper, Charlotte 
Featherston, Constance Ferris, Alice 
Newsom, and Faser Hardin per- 
formed with vocal ensemble selec- 
tions, piano, wind instrument, and 
marimba selections. The group par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on 
Music Appreciation between the two 
parts of the program. 
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MRS. R. E. McCLURE 
of Atlanta, Georgia, 
sent pictures> of a 
group of her pupils, 
and of Noreane Anger 
and herself. playing 
duos, (Concerto by 
Helen Boykin, Invita- 
tion to the Dance b 
Weber, and others 
at a recent recital. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Stages of Practice 
by Rodney Hoare 

London born Rodney Hoare has a 
musical heritage extending over sev- 
eral generations. His uncle, Edric 
Cundell is the just retired head of the 
British Arts Coun- 
cil Ministry of Fine 
Arts. At present 
every member of 
his mother’s Rus- 
sian-German fam- 
ily follow profes- 
sional musical ca- 
t reers. He is a cous- 
in of the late 
Sergei Rachmanin- 
off. 

Mr. Hoare attended the classes of 
Alfred Cortot in Paris; studied theory 
and harmony at the Guildhall School 
of Music in London. He then became 
a private pupil of the great teacher 
Tobias Matthay with whom he lived 
and worked the two years preceding 
Maathay’s death. There he not only 
received pianistic training, but also 
studied teaching approaches advocated 
by Matthay. 

Mr. Hoare has directed choral so- 
cieties, played in chamber music 
groups, and has conducted the Derby 
Philharmonic orchestra, as well as 
making solo appearances and giving 
recitals. 

Knowing how to practice is an art 
in itself. Practice can be divided into 
a preliminary phase and three main 
keyboard stages. 

Preliminary work begins with play- 
ing the work through and getting an 
idea of the piece as a complete unit. 
Next, after understanding the com- 
poser’s intent, harmonic analysis, 
done away from the keyboard, sharp- 
ens your perception. It is now time 
for actual keyboard work. 

STAGE ONE. 

The fingering best suited to the per- 
former should be worked out and writ- 
ten on the music. 

Memorization starts with playing as 
small a section (even one measure) 
and as slowly as is necessary to pro- 
duce note accuracy, correct fingering, 
and correct time value. The entire 
piece should be done in this manner, 
section by section. Then increase 
speed and as soon as possible enlarge 
sections to a complete phrase, but 
never at the expense of accuracy. The 
first “taping” on the mind leaves the 
most lasting impression; consequently, 
early memory work MUST be accur- 
ate as to notes, fingering, and time. 

STAGE TWO. 

Technique and fluency must now be 
mastered. You should decide such 
questions as to where relaxation will 
be most beneficial. Where will it add 
to ease and fluency? Relaxation is a 
term frequently misunderstood. To- 
bias Matthay would be nauseated at 
the rotating elbows, jelly-fish hands, 
and affected flights of the fingers so 
often attributed to him. Relaxation 
equals controlled tension, or to put it 


PUBLICATION AWARDS 


BROOKLYN—The winners of the 
1959 Publication Award Contest spon- 
sored by The Composers Press, Inc., 
are as follows: 

First Prize 

For a Broken Doll—piano—Elliott 
Griffis, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Old Clock—violin and piano— 
Paul Sladek, Pittsburg, Pa. 

All Things Are Thine—anthem— 
Alice Jordan, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Trio for flute, horn and bassoon— 
Charles Maxwell, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Honorable Mention 

To The Southern Pine—piano— 
Peter Cook, Jr., Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Organ Grinder—piano—Elea- 
nor Potter, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Kanawha _  River—piano—Peter 
Cook, Jr., Clarksville, Tenn. 


of muscular effort in a given direc- 
tion. 

Tone coloring must be controlled at 
this stage. How much weight or 
downward pressure should be given 
to key depression to produce the tone 
color desired? 

Other specific problems must be 
solved now, such as which species of 
touch is needed in a given passage. 
Matthay defines the three species of 
touch as a) finger touch, b) hand in 
conjunction with finger movement, c) 
whole arm, from the shoulder. . 
STAGE THREE 
Now is the time for polishing and 
final interpretation. 

Interpretation should be unalterably 
settled. The inner meaning of the 
music must be carefully studied and 
felt. Nuances, which are shades of 
meaning, must be discerned. The small 
climaxes should be worked up, and 
the climatic structure of the entire 
work carefully scaled. Phrasing must 
be worked out, and the intellectual 
and emotional significance projected. 
Abram Chasins, in his fine book, 
“Speaking of Pianists”, tells how he 
went to see Rachaninoff, who was vis- 
iting in California. As he approached 
the small house where Rachmaninoff 
was practicing, he heard the slow, 
laborious, turtle-like finger work of 
Chopin’s double third Etude. Here is 
an example of the value of slow, care- 
ful practice, demonstrated by this 
great artist. 

A final word. There is a “point of 
no return” in memorization. Here the 
indicated tempi are too fast in some 
sections for the technical movements 
used in slow practice to be adequate. 
There is only one solution. The rapid 
passages must be re-evaluated and the 
correct muscular processes decided up- 
on to meet the demands of the faster 
tempi. In a word, these few passages 
must be relearned. But never can you 
skip the slow learning approach start- 
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Composers Press Announces 


Winners of 1959 Contest 


Valse Joyeuse—violin and piano— 
Ruth Jackson Brush, Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Ballerina, Duo for Two B flat clari- 
nets—A. Louis Scarmolin, Fairview, 
New Jersey. 


17TH ANNUAL 
AWARD CONTEST 


The Composers Press, 1211 Ditmas 
Ave., Brooklyn 18, New York, offers 
a royalty contract for the winners of 
their 1960 Publication Award Contest. 
The fina] date for submitting manu- 
scripts is announced as November 15, 
1960. 

A sealed envelope containing the 
name and address, and carrying on 
the exterior the pen name or identify- 
ing mark of the composer must be at- 
tached to each manuscript submitted, 
and a stamped mailing envelope is 
requested for return of the manu- 
script. 

Subjects for compositions and the 
entry fee for each subject is as fol- 
lows: 

1) Woodwind Duet or Trio (with- 
out piano) Entry fee $2.00. 

2. Trumpet or Trombone Duet. En- 
try fee $2.00. 

3) String Duet or Trio (without 
piano). Entry fee $2.00. 

4) Anthem. Entry fee $2.00. 

5) Piano Teaching Piece, 1st, 2nd 
or 3rd/Grade. Entry fee $1.00. 

6) Violin Teaching Piece (easy) 
Entry fee $1.00. d 

Catalogs are available for piano, 


RECORDS 


Franco's 5th Symphony 
Cosmos, Recorded 


Congratulations On 
Recent Successes j 
With the record of Mr. Franeg) 
Fifth Symphony sent to the Guik 


Composers Recordings, Inc., of New 
York, has released Johan Franco’s 
Symphony No. 5, “The Cosmos,” 
CRI 135. In four movements, The 
Beginning, Nocturne, The Planets, 
and The Earth and Man, the work 
has been recorded by the North Hol- 
land Philharmonic Orchestra, Henri 
Arends conducting. 

Johan Franco, Guild judge of Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., was born in Zaan- 
dam, the Netherlands. He is a pro- 
digious composer, and in a recent 
issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance, a listing of 
his compositions included over 250 
songs, piano pieces, works for caril- 
lon, five string quartets and five 
symphonies. 

The following is a partial reprint 
of William Flanagan’s Notes: “Fran- 
co’s studies were centered mostly 
around the famous Dutch composer 
and pedagogue, William Pijper, with 
whom Franco studied privately. He 
came to the United States in 1934 
and became a citizen in 1942 to serve 
in the United States Air Force dur- 
ing the days of World War II... 
“John Franco ... is an ‘avowed 
mystic,’ and both the subtitle and 
the musical content of his Fifth Sym- 
phony . . .-are testimony to these 
leanings . . . the work is based on 
cyclic thematic principles; many of 
the musical ideas are, for .a fact, 
described for their poetic ‘meanings.’ 
“The work, moreover, is free of the 
usual] structures that tonal composers 
rely on for the more typical ‘sym- 
phony’ procedures: sonata forms, ron- 
dos, etc. The quality of program mu- 
sic, the aspect of the ‘tone poem’ is 
not far removed from the work’s 
esthetic. 

“Composed in a clearly-tonal, linear- 
polyphonic style, the composition, for 
all its mysticism, is easily encounter- 
ed, readily absorbed. Its combination 
of seriousness and accessibility has 
already won it many friends in the 


is just about as close to my inte 
tions as is possible. It was records 
in Sept., 1958, while we were ther 
and I attended all seven rehearmy 
and the 9-6 recording session whig 
it took to put it all on tape. 

“Other news here is that we ju 
returned from New York where ny 
2nd Organ Suite had its first pa 
formance in an organ recital at Saig 
Thomas by Clarence Snyder (Math 
21) who is repeating it next week 
April 3, at ‘Longwood Gardens’ (Dy 
pont), Kenneth Square, Pa., whey 
he is the regular organist. 

“I believe I had already writty 
you about the other recent first pep 
formance in New York Carnegie 
cital Hall, on Feb. 13, ‘Songs of th 
Spirit,’ sung by soprano Jan fp 
Gaetani with the composer at th 
piano. This work will be perform 
with woodwind quintet in May # 
both the University of Kansas ay 
the University of New Mexico. 

“April 17, Easter Sunday, I playa 
a group of my piano compositions 
the Richmond Museum as part of, 
program of music by Virginia’ com 
posers, headed by John Powell, of 
course. 

“From there I will be going South 
for various things, including the Un 
versity of Alabama Composers Fo 
rum which will feature my Suite fr 
String Orchestra (conductor will hk 
David Van Vactor, conductor of th 
knoxville, Tenn., Symphony), and then 
my North Carolina judging stint fo 
the Guild. 

“Somewhere in between there wil 
be a ceremony in Washington t 
dedicate the new carillon tower d 
nated by the Netherlands to th 
United States. This will include som 
of my carillon compositions. The 
carillonneur will be Charles T. Chap 
man of the Luray Singing Tower 
. ..I1 believe the date ... is May 


vocal, wind, string and orchestral by 
request to The Composers Press. 


concert hall.” 


and here is where you, build your student’s trust and 
confidence in yourself, by suggesting a PTG technician. 


YES YOU, VYOUR STUDENTS, AND 
YOUR PIANOS ARE IN GOOD HANDS, WHEN YOU 
DEPEND ON A PTG TECHNICIAN FOR PIANO SERVICE 


Here is where trust and confidence really pays off 


The tender care and years of experience offered by ' 


Guild members form a combination you can depend upon. 


When you think of the finest in piano service, think of 


The Piano Technicians Guild. It’s the kind of service 


you will want again and again. 
"The Piano Technician’s Journal”, provides you with | 
endless information about the piano industry and jj 
those who serve it. Read it thoroughly and make '. 
use of it often. ° j 


Prano Guild, 


1121 West Drew Avenue © Houston 6, Texas 


GOOD PIANO SERVICE MEANS SATISFIED STUDENTS 


founder, he wrote, “The performang 
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What Makes A Good Guild Teacher 


(Talk given by Blaise Montandon, Chairman of the Piano Department, 
School of Music, Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas, to the luncheon 
of the National Guild of Piano Teachers at the convention of the Music 
Teachers ‘National Association, Southwestern Division, in Little Rock, 


Arkansas, March 2, 1960.) 


Members of the Guild and guests: 
Little Johnny, who was 10 years 
old, was applying for a summer job 
jn a grocery story. The grocer wanted 
to test his good sense and seriousness, 
so he said to him, “Son, if you were 
‘van a million dollars, what would 
you do with it?” “Well, sir, I don’t 
jnow,” Johnny replied, “but I really 
wasn’t expecting that much to start 


” 


When Irl Allison founded the Guild 
$1 years ago, what was he expecting? 
That it would become the tremendous, 
far-reaching organization it is today? 
Growth was slow and discouraging at 
first, because the early years of the 
Guild were depression years (probably 
most of you are too young to remem- 
per them!). Then, with the great mu- 
sical growth of our country, member- 
ship began to snowball. Last year 572 
gudition centers were set up from 
coast to coast and over 57,000 young- 
sters and teachers took part in the 
auditions. 

Over the last few years I have had 
the opportunity of judging for the 
Guild in a number of places, big and 
small—cities like Memphis, Oklahoma 
City, and Wichita, and some towns so 
small you would have to look hard to 
find them on the map—places like 
Alice and Gilmer, Texas, and Lexing- 
ton, Nebraska. (Unfortunately I 
haven't yet had the opportunity of 
judging in your beautiful state!) 

Out of this varied experience, in 
which I heard some 1200 youngsters 
playing in auditions, have come three 
observations which I would like to 
share with you. There is nothing star- 
tling or original about them, and those 
of you who have had the privilege of 
judging for the Guild will heartily 
concur with me in them, I am sure. 

First of all, I observed again and 

again the tremendous good the Guild 
is doing for piano teachers and stu- 
dents everywhere by raising the stand- 
ards of piano teaching and stimulat- 
ing practice on the part of our pupils. 
It was suggested to me a little while 
back that a good topic to talk on be- 
fore you today would be “The Value 
of Auditions in Motivating Piano Stu- 
dy.” I am convinced of their value, and 
I wish I could tell piano teachers in 
Arkansas and the other 49 states who 
are not Guild members how much I 
believe the Guild could do for them 
and their pupils. However, I believe 
itis hardly necessary for me to dwell 
on these advantages to you who are 
already members of the Guild and 
know them from your personal experi- 
ence. 
Observation No. 2: Talent is found 
everywhere—I repeat, everywhere— 
and needs only good teaching to de- 
velop it. Big-city teachers are likely 
to feel a bit superior to their small- 
town colleagues in the quality of the 
talent that passes through their stu- 
dio. Any such feeling is not justified 
by the facts. Perhaps the most talent- 
ed youngster I heard in my travels as 
a judge was a young teen-aged boy 
who lived on a farm outside a small 
town in Nebraska. It is doubtful if 
he had ever had the opportunity to 
hegr a symphony orchestra or to wit- 
Ness an opera. In all probability, nei- 
ther had he heard many live concerts. 
Yet here was an outstanding gift— 
one which, properly nurtured, in time 
tould make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to music. 

Nor is good teaching limited to the 
big cities. In our rural areas are to 

found many teachers just as dedi- 
tated, as well-trained, and progres- 
five-minded as those in the metropoli- 
tan centers. Remember—Van Cliburn 
grew up and had his training up to 
and including his teens in Kilgore, 
Texas, a town of less than 10,000! 

The third observation I made in the 
‘ourse of my judging for the Guild 
Was that some Guild teachers are do- 
mg a better job of teaching than 
thers. This is hardly surprising, is 
it? All of us, I suppose, think we are 
Pretty good teachers. Do our students 

nk so, too? There were the two 
boys who were talking about their 
biano teacher. One said, “Yes, Miss 
Tompkins is mean, but she’s fair.” 

hat do you mean, ‘she’s fair’?,” 
tsked the second boy. The first re- 
blied, “She’s fair because she’s mean 
everybody.” 

’M sure none of our pupils feel that 
Way about us! But within the Guild 

re are both strong and weak teach- 
8, and it would be foolish to ignore 
® gloss over this fact. What are the 
Wualities or characteristics that dis- 

ish a good Guild teacher? In the 


next few minutes I would like to tell 
you of four such characteristics that 
I have become aware of as the result 
of my experience in the Guild. 

No. 1: A good Guild teacher teaches 
musicianship as well as piano. If the 
Guild over the years had done nothing 
more than make piano teachers and 
students conscious‘of the importance 
of musicianship (call it “theory,” if 
you like) and set up at least minimum 
requirements for each audition, it 
would have done a vast amount of 
good. Those of us who teach piano in 
college know that the piano student 
who isn’t well-grounded in theory is 
tremendously handicapped when he 
gets into advanced repertoire. 

Teaching theory is a year-round job. 
In hearing some students play their 
scales and cadences in auditions, I 
have the impression of hasty prepara- 
tion. It is evident that they have spent 
only a few weeks on them, and once 
the auditions are over will not do any- 
thing with them for almost another 
year. 

A good rule for every teacher would 
be: At every lesson teach some theory. 
One cannot begin too early. Take, for 
example, the courses most teachers 
use with children. (Since the publish- 
ers aren’t rewarding me with any 
“payola” for these remarks this after- 
noon, I won’t mention any names!) In 


DEBBIE HENISE, 15 months old, is Bonnie 
Palmer Henise's youngest pupil. Grace Mun- 
dorf Myers, teacher, of York, Pa., wrote 
that Mrs. Henise is preparing to enter her 
ninth Audition, a sixth year National. 


one recently published series of books, 
theory is closely correlated, lesson by 
lesson, with the pieces. In other 
courses, the teacher will probably find 
it necessary to supplement the piano 
lesson with a theory work-book, of 
which there are at least a dozen good 
ones at various levels on the market. 
(Incidentally, youngsters do _ love 
work-books!) Still other teachers sim- 
ply make assignments which the stu- 
dent writes in a staff-lined music book. 
Some teachers find theory classes 
stimulating to their students and 
time-saving for themselves. 

Whatever means are used to get 
the principles of theory across, my 
hat is off to the teacher who is con- 
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stantly on the lookout for ways of 
tying it in with the piece the young- 
ster is working on. Let me give you 
an example or two of what I mean. 
In the child’s very first piece, the 
melody will move by step, and it may 
also move by skip. The teacher should 
point out the difference. A little later 
the child will have a piece where he 
plays C and E together with his right 
hand. The teacher should certainly tell 
him that this is called a third. Why? 
Because it includes three letter-names, 
C, D, and E. In a third, if the lower 
note is on a line, the upper note will 
likewise be on a line; if the lower 
note is a space note, so will the upper 
note be. The teacher can explain 4ths 
and 5ths similarly when they first 
occur in pieces. 

I mention these elementary exam- 
ples merely to show that the alert, 
imaginative teacher can—if I may 
use the expression—‘sneak in” the 
essential facts of theory easily at each 
lesson, with no pain or strain. 4 

A very important element of musi- 
cianship is sight-reading. Have you 
ever noticed that the people who get 
the most fun out of music are almost 
invariably the fluent readers? The 
good Guild teacher doesn’t take it for 
granted that reading facility will just 
somehow happen. She works with her 
students constantly to achieve it. 

When a pupil comes to his lesson 
unprepared because he has been un- 
able to practice, need the lesson time 
be considered wasted? By no means! 
What better use of it can be made 
than to devote it to sight-reading, 
either alone under the teacher’s super- 
vision, or together with the teacher in 


duets or 2-piano music? It goes with- 


PATTY JEAN STAUB, 7 year old Piano 
Student of Mrs. Conway Lane of Paragould, 
Arkansas, has made the Critic Circle rating 
with a program of 20 numbers for the sec- 
ond year in the 1959 National Piano Playing 
Audition. She is preparing another Interna- 
tional program of 20 pieces for 1960 Audi- 


tions. 


out saying that every teacher should 
keep in her studio a library of mater- 
ials suitable for sight-reading, start- 
ing with the very easiest. 
Characteristic No. 2 of the good 
Guild teacher: She chooses materials 
to suit the needs of the individual 
student. She has to be like the piano 
tuner in the wild and wooly West, 
where pianos were few and far be- 
tween. “How can you make a living?” 
a visitor asked him. “Pianos aren’t 


(Continued on page 20) 


USIC EDUCATION CASE 
WURLITZER 


HISTORY 


How Interlochen Solves Theory and 
Composition Problems with Electronics 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed 
two full seasons of continuous use in the Theory 
and Composition Department of the 
National Music Camp located 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 


According to Professor Doy M. Baker, Theory and 
Composition Teacher and coordinator of the Composers 
Club, member of the faculty of the University of 
Dubuque, the electronic pianos... . 

“... have been in constant use all summer for two 
camp seasons and are the perfect answer to our par- 
ticular problem, that of having students work at differ- 
ent keyboard and composition problems at once in the 
same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult 
to see how we could do without them. : 

“To my knowledge there has been no mechanical or 
electronic failure or fault on any of the twelve instru- 
ments we used. Many people in all divisions of camp 
have tried the pianos and have been pleased with them.” 

The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano is a marvel of modern 
electronic science. It stays in tune, has no strings to be 


The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is a center of musical 
culture during each summer season. A continuing concert program attracts 
not only residents but a large transient audience. Behind the scenes young 
people study under distinguished teachers during much of the camp day. 
Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have served for two seasons in the 
_Theory and Composition Department where they have been described as 
indispensable. 


adjusted, is unaffected by changes in temperature or 
humidity. As the sound of the electronic piano emanates 
from a conventional amplifier and speaker, the music 
can be directed to the listener through earphones. This 
is the provision which in the Interlochen Theory De- 
partment, in addition to rugged construction, has proved 
so valuable. Students seated at adjacent pianos may 
practice or compose without interfering with one an- 
other. Yet, as soon as earphones are unplugged, room- 
filling sound is again available through the speakers of 
the instruments. 


WURLIIZER PLANO 


Wurlitzer, De Kalb, Illinois 
World’s Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 


of con- 
stant use in the Theory and Composition Department of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. In the opinion of the head of this department, 
they are “the perfect answer to our particular problem, that of having 
students work at different keyboard and composition problems at once in 
the same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult to see how we 
could do without them.” 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have ¢ pleted two 


Under the personal direction of its founder, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, the National Music Camp provides a 
service not obtainable anywhere else in the world—a lab- 
oratory consisting of symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, 
drama and operetta workshops, ballet and modern dance 
groups, theatres, drawing, painting, pottery, ceramics, 
crafts—to which many hundreds of talented young 
people come each summer, eager to test their abilities 
and leadership qualities under able guidance from 
masters in the various professions. 


Other members of the Theory and Composition staff at 
Interlochen who have used the unique Wurlitzer instruments 
include: Bernard Brindel, Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois; 
Edward M. Chudacoff, University of Michigan; George H. Crumb, 
University of Michigan; Don Gillis, composer and former producer 
for the National Broadcasting Company; Walter S. Hartley, Davis & 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia; and Denton Rossal, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Public School faculty. 


INVESTIGATE for your own situation— 
mail the coupon below for additional information. 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. PGN-4 59 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Please send me more information about Wurlitzer 
Electronic Pianos for use in [J school studio. 


Name 


Position 


School or Studio 


Address 


City. Stete_____._ | 
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Good Teacher— 
(Continued from page 19) 


very plentiful here.” “No, they aren’t,” 2 


said the tuner, “but I make a pretty| 
fair income by tightening up barbed-| — 
wire fences.” This man knew how to| — 
adapt himself to the hard realities of| 


a situation, and we teachers often 
have to be able to do this, too. 


How many times do we hear young| 
students playing the Bach 2-part In-| 
ventions when they are not ready to| ~ 
cope with the many musical problems} — 
these pieces contain! (If I may digress| — 


for a moment on the subject of Bach:| ~ 


I sometimes wonder how many young-| 


sters have become embittered with 


music because of having been given| 


too many Bach Inventions too early! 
Bach, yes; but let’s be sure to lead up 


to the Inventions by way of the easy] 
pieces he wrote for Anna Magdalena,| ~ 
the Little Preludes, and some of the] 
minuets and gavottes from the suites.| 


An excellent collection of pieces pre- 
paratory to the Inventions is “Easy 
Graded Bach,” compiled by James M. 


Ching, distributed by the Neil A. Kjos} ge Fe 
WINNERS IN PIANO in the Junior Philharmonic Society of New Orleans auditions which 


Music Company). How many times has 
a teacher given a youngster a move- 
ment of a sonata (or even a sonatina) 
and found out that he was unable to 
learn it with any feeling of security, 
while a shorter piece would have been 
within his powers! (The new Guild 
Repertoire series, which I think all of 
you will want to familiarize your- 
selves with, gives a variety of choices 
at the various Intermediate levels in 
each of the four periods—early and 
late classic, romantic, and modern.) 

. Occasionally we will have a student 
who reads well but simply can’t mem- 
orize; or one who just doesn’t care 
much for “long-haired” music. For 
them, Dr. Allison devised the Social 
Music test, where memorizing is re- 
duced to a minimum, namely one piece. 
It is unforunate, perhaps, that more 
teachers don’t investigate and take 
—_— of the Social Music audi- 

on. 

The point, I believe, is simply this: 
The good teacher has to be able 
shrewdly to assess the ability of each 
individual student and try to give him 
music that he can enjoy and that is 
not beyond his capabilities. In order 
to do this, she must know the reper- 
toire thoroughly, and this brings me 
to my third point. , 

The good Guild teacher enlarges her 

year after year. Imagine 
the feelings of a judge who must lis- 
ten to 20 pupils of the same teacher, 
all playing the same pieces! It does 
happen, you know. Pity the poor 
judge, but also pity the teacher whose 
musical horizons are so limited, and 
pity the poor students, all working on 
the same handful of pieces! 

It is all the more inexcusable when 
one stops to realize that we pianists 
have by far the largest and most vari- 
ed repertoire to choose from in all 
music. Searching for good, usable new 
music should be a challenge to us, and 
discovering a new piece which we can 
use with one of our students can and 
should be an exciting experience. 

Let me urge each and every one of 
you to make a resolution: That before 


were held on March 19 at Dixon Hall, Tulane University, were (from left) Paula Wright, 


Jerry Hilding, Clifton Seale and Henry 


Doskey, all pupils of William L. Gillock. The 


rts at Dixon Hall during the 


winners will appear as soloists for the 


1960-61 season under the auspices of the Junior Philharmonic Society. Each of these 
young musicians is also a Guild auditions winner. 


your fall teaching starts you will add 
to your teaching repertoire the fol- 
lowing: 

1 new method (this will probably 

be a series of books) 

1 new book of technic 

8 new collections of pieces 

10 new pieces of sheet music 

Don’t merely look these over at the 
music counter. Take the music home 
on approval and play through it until 
you are perfectly familiar with it. 
Then decide with which student to use 
each book or piece. See if.these new 
additions to your teaching repertoire 
don’t add new zest and sparkle to 
your teaching next fall! In urging 
you to do this, I am preaching to my- 
self as well, because I well know the 
temptation of staying in the comfort- 
able rut of using the same tried and 
true materials! 

I spoke of playing through this 
music at home, and that brings me 
to the fourth and last characteristic 
of the good Guild teacher: She is a 
playing teacher. No one expects a 
busy teacher to perform with the skill 
of the concert pianist who can and 
must devote hours every day to prac- 
tice. But is it unreasonable to expect 
a teacher to play well enough to be 
able to illustrate the points she makes 
to her students? I don’t think so, and 
I think such a teacher’s work is going 
to carry much more conviction and 
authority than that of the teacher 
who has let her playing slide. Granted, 
there are some successful teachers 
who play little or not at all. You and 
I both know some. But aren’t they 
successful in spite of, rather than be- 
cause of, this inability? The teacher 
who can make a point and then rein- 


EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN 


THE MUSICAL 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private 
studio teaching. Four-and five-year courses lead to Bachelor's 
and Master's Degrees, and include cultural courses at Down- 
town Center of University of Chicago. Piano, voice, organ, 
‘cello, wind instruments, composition, 
music. Faculty of renowned European and American artists. 


violin, 


Many opportunities for public recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. Founded 1895. Splendidly equipped lake-front build- 
ing in the heart of cultural Chicago. Lake-front dormitory 
facilities. For catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 
Please mention Piano Guild Notes in your inquiry. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING 


CHICAGO 65, ILLINOIS 


PROFESSION 


public school 


1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


force it with an illustration is a much 
better teacher than the one who must 
rely on words only to get the point 
across. As Ralph Waldo Emerson 
said, ‘The man may teach by doing, 
and not otherwise.” 


To recapitulate briefly: First, a 
good Guild teacher is one who teaches 
musicianship, as well as piano-play- 
ing; second, she chooses repertoite 
wisely, to suit the needs of the indi- 
vidual student; third, she becomes ac- 
quainted with and uses new teaching 
materials every year; and fourth and 
last, she keeps up her own playing 
well enough to be a model and inspira- 
tion to her students. 


Are you a good Guild teacher? Am 
I a good Guild teacher? I don’t know, 
but this is certain: there isn’t a one 
of us who can’t be a better one. In 
connection with self-improvement, let 
me conclude by quoting a bit of ad- 
vice given by a very great musician, 
Claude DeBussy, who said: “Don’t 
try to surpass others, but try, rather, 
to surpass yourself.” It is a piece of 
advice well worth thinking over— 
“Don’t try to surpass others, but try, 
rather, to surpass yourself.” 


SHE’LL NEVER RETIRE... 


To Hilde, Life is Music 


(Reprinted from The Gastonia (N.C.) 
Gazette, March 2, 1960) 


By Ray Jimison 
(Gazette Staff Reporter) 


There are more things in life than 
music, especially piano. 

But not to Hilde B. Kreutzer of 
Gastonia who has gained national rec- 
ognition as a pianist, teacher, and 
composer. 

Her Life 

The piano is her life. It: makes her 

blood flow faster just to mention the 


keyboard. Without her music, life shi 


would be much less meaningful to 
Hilde Kreutzer. 

Someday, in the years to come, Mrs. 
Kruetzer will stop teaching piano. 
She'll still correspond with former 
students, just as in the past, but the 
promising pupil will not beckon to 
her. 

It will be a great loss. 

Already, after 20 years of teach- 
ing piano to hundreds of youngsters 
and adults, Hilde Kreutzer is begin- 
ning to slow down. She isn’t taking as 
many students as before. 

Yet, she works eight to 10 hours 
a day, instilling her own bountiful 
knowledge of the beautiful world of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms into 
eager young minds. 

Slowing down? She thinks so. But 
as the tide goes out, many other 
grains of sand are destined to pop up 
to enrich the beach even more. 


Never Stop 

Hilde Kreutzer will never retire. 
Yes, she’ll stop teaching someday but 
she’ll continue to write and conduct 
research. 

Already, her work has been pub- 
lished and widely circulated to mil- 
lions from coast-to-coast to learn by. 
Her six volumes of “The Young Pian- 
ist,” published by Heritage Press of 
New York, are being used by piano 
teachers and students all over the 
country. 

There’s “Twenty Original Airs and 
Dances for Keyboard Instruments,” 
published by Boston Music Co., and 
many others in addition to some still 
unpublished but in the hands of pub- 
lishers. 

Many of the hundreds of pupils 
that have studied at her home at 209 
W. Third Ave. have gone on to make 
their own marks in music, some as 
teachers, others as performers, and 


still others who are preparing fo 
such careers in colleges and conseryg, 
tories. 
20 Years Ago 

Twenty years ago, Hilde Kreutz, 
set foot on American soil as a Gey, 
man emigrant. With her on that fats 
ful May 18, 1940, were her husband, 
Adolph, and her mother, Mrs. Pani 
Blumenberg. 

Today,. just shy of 20 years later, 
the three are still together. 

Five years after arriving here, the 
three were granted American citizen. 


p. 
Hilde B. Kreutzer hasn’t forgotte, 
her native city of Hanover, Ger 

nor her former music instructor, Kay 
Leimer, who taught the late concer 
pianist Walter Gieseking. 

Because of her earlier training, he 
students have had the advantage 
her experience as she has nurture 
and encouraged their growth in a 
atmosphere of refinement rare ty 
most sections of this country. 

A former student wrote of her, “Ths 
hundreds of superior ratings earned 
by her students through the Nationa} 
Guild of Piano Teachers, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and the 
state high school music festivals jp 
Greensboro—have made her wel. 
known, admired, even envied by her 
colleagues in music. 

“The success of her students jn 
being selected as soloists with the 
North Carolina Symphony, their sue. 
cesses in winning coveted scholarships 
in music, and their superior prepara. 
tion for college work have further 
made Mrs. Kreutzer well-known to the 
world of music.” 


In Demand 

She is often called on as an af- 
visor in preparing contest require 
ments and as judge for the Piano 
Guild which has taken her to many 
of America’s larger cities. 

Too, she must make occasional trips 
to New Pork to discuss material with 
her publishers. 

Of her adopted city and its people, 
she says, ‘Gastonia has an abundance 
of talent.” Of being in America two 
decades, “I have no regrets in com- 
ing here. This is a country that pre- 
sents a wonderful opportunity to its 
people.” 

Mrs. Kreutzer has no children of 
her own but she’s quick to point out 
that her piano students are her chil- 
dren. Her love for them is obvious, 
Some stay with her for as long as 
= years. The friendships last a life 

ime. 


NEW BOOKS 
SAMUEL WILSON 


FROM THE SPECIALIZED PIANO TEACHING CATALOGUE 


PIANO PIECES FOR_ (Gr. 1) 75¢ 
(Write in student's name) 
The personalized piano book—12 solos in five finger positions. 
EITHER PART (Gr. 2) 75¢ 
6 duets in five finger positions—student can play “Either Part”. 
ELIZABETH E. ROGERS 
BEGINNER’S LUCK (Gr. 2) 85¢ 
A “Have you ever?” book of 13 pieces to play and sing. 
NEW SOLOS HANSI ALT 
On Tip Toe (142) 
PIANO PIECES) Louise Garrow 
‘Holiday Cha-Cha (2) 
My New Bike (11/4) 35¢ 
al x Round Up Time (2) eer 
The Old Owl (11%) 
The Weird Ones (21/4) 


Send for Schroeder & Gunther’s new complete Graded Catalogue 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


A Division of Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


RHINEBECK, NEW YORK 


EITHER 


MARGUERITE B. BICHEL 
Jack-in-the-Box (21/4) 


ANNE ROBINSON 
Evening Song (1) 


SAMUEL WILSON 

Baby Duck on a Pond (1%) 
Ellie, the Elephant (11/) 
Home from School (1) 
Singing River (1) 

Sleepy Dreams (1) 
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pe » Official Publication of the 
Piano Guild Notes 
National Fraternity of Student Musicians 
, American College of Musicians 
ia for Rate card issued January, 1960 P. O. Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas 
TVva. 
1. General Advertising—(Page measurement 12 inches by 17% inches) 
“eutzer a. Display advertising rates: (by column inch except as noted) 
2 Ger. 5 column inches or less charged at rates in 10 - 39 column inches in 4 - 6 issues... $3.00 
t Section b. 40 - 48 column inches in 1 - 3 issues................ 3.00 
t fate. 6-9 column inches in 1 -3 issues... $3.50 40 column inches (4 page) in 4-6 issues—per 
sb; 6-9 column inches in 4-6 issues. - 
Pal 10 - 39 column inches in 1-3 issues... bine mae in 4-6 issues—per 
b. Display advertising rates: (any number of insertions) 
1 column inch $ 5.00 4 column inches soseseee $17.00 
later, 2 column inches 9.50 5 column inches _. 20.00 
3 column inches. 18.50 
re, . Preferred tions — Special ests f jitio ill be followed fi 
‘itizen. twenty days p 4 the peace date of the issue tn which to 
without additional charge. 
‘Zotten 
a 2. Commissions and Cash Discounts 
oncert a. Agency commissions — None b. Terms — net cash, no discount 
1g, her 3. Mechanical Requirements 
a. Width of column, 2% inches . Closi date fi is 20 recedi 
Depth of column,’ 16% inches Gate of tans 
c. Five columns to a page 
4 f. Screen tint — ended 85 Iz. t 
to optional. ge. Average size 16 pages ‘ 
4. Circulation Donnie Spivey, and Woodye. Kaye Yoskum In plans recital ai the studio Moy’ 16, 198% 
* a. Not a member of A. B. C. ¢. Locality of circulation: the entire United States. Programmed were numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Clementi, Wagness, Kuhlau, Glover, Kul- 
ational b. Class and trade circulation. Pianists, music teach- d. Average press run 9,000 per issue accomodatin * 
ational ers, music students, patrons of music: combined potential 250,000 readers. A direct medium of lak, Kahn, Mainville, and Kasschaw concluding with the four students, as pictured, play- 
df poe ns of mn NFSM, and ACM of ap- advertising. ing Boykin's Concero in F. 
rals in 
my 5. Miscellaneous PIANO TEACHERS —— 
y Advertisi bject to acceptance. -February, February 6; -April, ; Write Dept. G, f 
Established April, 1961. FREE MUSIC PACKAGE MASON-HAMLIN KNABE 
nts in to covered e. Grade of paper used: Newsprint. which includes a $1.00 Robert Whitford Master FISCHER - WURLITZER 
th the tional Guild of Piano Teachers. f. Publishers: National Guild of Piano Teachers, Dr. Lesson on Chords, a copy of Piano Teachin Si 1891 
‘ d. Published six times a year, dates subject to change: Irl Allison, Founder-President. Official bi-monthly Today, the sensational Music Bank Book, an — 
ir sue. July-August, August 22; September-October, Octo- publication. Edited by Reeda Lee Anderson, 7 other valuable items. Bledsoe Music Co 
irships ber 10; November-December, November Janu- O. Box 1118, Austin 66, Texas. ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
epara- 3010 N.W. @nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. AUSTIN, TEXAS 
‘urther 
to the 
PIANO CONCERTO PIANO TEACHERS 
quire- We love the classics as much as anybody— 
Piano corpo lis: at Vipul Opening Theme but we realize that many students (and teach- 
— ers too) cannot play them in their original 
1 tri Allegro form. We have, therefore, made them available 
1 with > 5 — > Arranged by Allan Smait in versions that sound big, rich and full yet are 
| 4 ww comparatively easy to play. See the sample 
4 
= = = = a2 Students and teachers everywhere are enjoy- 
"a two ing these arrangements. As an introductory offer. 
com- : — if you mention this ad, you may order any item 
it pre Te from the list below at the special price of 25c. 
to its baile ye If not satisfied, any music may be returned, AT 
a a ANY TIME, for full credit, refund or exchange. 
nt out Write to Claire Music Company, Box 4 Bay Sta- 
r chil- tion, Brooklyn 35, New York. 
vious, GRADE 3!/, THRU 5 
ng as Borodine—Polovetzian Dance 
a life- Brahms—Allegretto (3rd Symph.) 
Brahms—Hungarian Dance No. 4 
ee Brahms—Hungarian Dance No. 5 
ae Chopin—Etude Theme (op. 10 No. 3) 
Chopin—Polonaise (op. 53) 
Chopin—Fantasy - Impromptu Theme 
Chopin—Revolutionary Etude 
4 Chopin—Piano Concerto E minor Theme 
Debussy—Reverie 
Dvorak—Slavic Dance in E minor 
Fibich—Poeme 
Grieg—Piano Concerto Opening Themes 
Grieg—Piano Concerto C major Theme. 
Lehar—Merry Widow Waltzes 
Lehar—Vilia 
Listt—2nd Hungarian Rhapsody, (Part |) sold 
Listzt—2nd Hungarian Rhapsody (Part I!) Separately 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Meyerbeer—Coronation ‘March 
Puccini—Musetta's Waltz (from La Boheme) 
Puccini—Your Hands Are Frozen 
(Che Gelida Manina from La Boheme) 
Puccini—While Stars Are Shining 
Rachmaninoff—2nd Piano Concerto Themes 
Rachmaninoff—2nd Piano Concerto Closing Themes 
Rachmaninoff—C # minor Prelude Opening Themes 
Rachmaninoff—C # minor Prelude Concluding Theme 
Rossini—La Danza 
Rubinstein—Bells of Kamenoi - Ostrow 
Rubinstein—Romance (op. 44 No. I) 
Saint-Saens—My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Schubert—Marche Militaire . 
Schumann—Piano Concerto (opening themes) 
Tschaikowsky—Piano Concerto (opening theme) 
Tschaikowsky—Piano Concerto (second theme) 
Tschaikowsky—Piano Conerto Closing Themes 
Tschaikowsky—Andante Contabile (5th Symphony) 
Tschaikowsky—Theme From Sixth Symphony 
Tschaikowsky—Love Theme (from Romeo and Juliet) 
Verdi—Sempre Libre 
Verdi—Grand March from "Aida" 
Oh Promise Me—(Scott-DeKoven) with words 
Laugh Clown Laugh (from ‘Pagliacci") by Leoncavallo 
Mattinata (Leoncavallo) 
La Cumparsita (Tango) Rodriguez 
Greensleeves (Traditional) 
Come Back to Sorrento (DiCapua) 
Hungarian Concerto (Traditional) 
Viennese Refrain (Traditional) 
Two Guitars (Russian-Gypsy Folk Melody) 
Romany Life (Victor Herbert) 
Gypsy Love Song—Victor Herbert 
Because—(Guy d' Hardelot) 
(Includes words and 3 different keys) 
La Paloma (Yradier) 
Sabre Dance (Khatchaturian) 
Londonderry Air (Traditional) 
Estrellita (Ponce) 
Paganini Boogie (Small) 
Shenandoah (Traditional) 
Spring Beautiful Spring—Lincke 
Copyright 1955 hy Claire Music Company The Lost Chord (with words)—Sullivan - Proctor 
Melody of Love—Engellman 
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CHRONICLE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
PIANO GUILD, U.S. A., MEMBERS 


By Aileen Gillis 


THIS COLUMN is a listing of new publications of members of the Piano Guild, U. S. A., 
all business firms that advertise regularly in NGPT periodicals, which consist of Piano 
Guild Notes, the Guild family newspaper, and The Guild Yearbook, the annual volume 
devoted to the American of Musicians, the National Guild of Piano Teachers 
and the National Fraternity of Student Musicians, received between publication dates. 
Lack of space prevents | , grading or comments. 


Title eX Published by Composed or Arranged by 
BELWIN, INC. 
Cuban Boy, The Robert Townsend 
Little Seotch Boy, The -....- Robert Townsend 
BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
My Lady's Harpsichord William L. Gillock 
> CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Hare and the Tortoise, The ..........:ccccccceecccccccccseees Hansi Alt 
Happy Hobo ............ vis Opal Louise Hayes 
CLAIRE MUSIC COMPANY 
Lehar-Small 
The Farmer in the Dell and Morning ..........-..+++0+000005 Grieg-Small 
Never Mind the Why and Wherefore ...........---+see000 Sullivan-Small 
Opening Theme, Symphony No. 40 ....+.-.-----eeeeeeeenes Mozart-Small 
CARL FISCHER 
Music Composition Papers Merle Montgomery 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 
SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
A Flovist’s Wihdow ..... Olive Dungan 
He’s Got the Whole World in His Hands .............+.+- Howard Kasschau 
Sheep May Safely Graze ....--.-...- Howard Kasschau 
W. E. Robinson 
Rocking Horse Polka .........-00--eccceeeeneceeeneneeeees William Scher 
Kingly Classics .......-...-.++eeeeee: Maisie Aldridge and Honor Phillips 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
Ten Pieces for Clavichord or Piano .....-.-++++.es++ee+: Haward Clarke 
Woodland Minstrels, The ......----+-++eesceeeerececes Gwendoline Peters 
Five Pieces for Clavichord or Piano ......--++ee+seseececeeees Beryl Price 
Gentle Stream and Pony Ride, The ..-----+.++++++++> Philip G. Wilkenson 


“From My Heart” 


A new collection of lovely, melodic 


verse .. . from the gifted pen of a 


oS Texas Poet and Musician. 


MRS. SAMUEL SIMON 


Port Arthur, Texas 


by Lorena Simon 


Author of “The Golden Keys”. Charter member of 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, Adjudicator, Faculty 
Member. Member of National Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Texas Poetry Society, and American Poetry 
League. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


George Anson 
and Willis Set 
Workshop Dates 


June 1—Cincinnati, Ohio—The Wil- 
lis Music Company. 


June 3—Chicago, Illinois—Lyon & 
Healy. 


June 6—Cleveland, Ohio—The Wil- 
lis Music Company. 


June 8—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Wagner- 
Bund Music Company. 


June 10—Baltimore, Maryland— 
Kranz—wWillis Music Company. 


June 13—Philadephia, Pa.—Hatch 
Music Company. 


June 14—Newark, New Jersey— 
The Morris Music Company. 

June 16—Boston, Massachusetts— 
The Boston Music Company. 

June 20—Detroit, Michigan—Grin- 
nell Bros. 

June 21—Flint, Michigan—Ander- 
son Music Company. 

June 23—Minneapolis, Minn— 
Schmitt Music Company. 

June 25—Milwaukee, 
Alverno College. 

Mr. Anson, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege of Fort Worth, Tex., wrote, 
“Thanks to all of you, so many 
people know of me through my reg- 
ular column, ‘Anson Especially Rec- 
ommends,’ and perhaps this advance 
notice will give me an opportunity to 
see and to meet some of these won- 
derful people.” 


Mills Music, Inc. 
Appoints Manager 


NEW YORK—Jack Mills, President 
of Mills Music, Inc., has appointed 
Robert L. Gardiner as Advertising 
Manager and Publicity Director of 
Mills Music, Inc. 

Mr. Gardiner brings a background 
of music and advertising to Mills, 
having done publicity for National 
Artists Corp. (NCAC) and was Copy 
Chief and Production Manager for 
Rea, Fuller & Co., Inc., N.Y.C., an 
advertising agency. 


Wisconsin— 


Piano Teaching Music, planned 
FOR teachers, BY a teacher! 
Personal Service BIG Discounts 
Write for information. 

You will be glad you did! 


Steadman Publications 
23 Sheridan Road Babylon, N.Y. 


Fro! 
By | 
Now 


| Anson Especially Recommends 


COBB, Hazel— 
Around the Keys Again—published SUMMY-BIRCHARD (Par 


A sequel to a previous volume for the same purpose, this new collectis@ihur \* 
of original pieces takes the ELEMENTARY student around the entire cin,g A ne’ 
of the thirty keys. Though called “short studies”, each had a catchy ti) poet an 
for appeal, and any one will make a fine Recital piece. It is, of Cours, 

essential that all pianists get acquainted with all keys just as soon rena) #8 
possible, and this book provides an instructive and painless way to do tygglee? rel 


STRAVINSKY, Soulima— of San 
Piano Music for Children— from lo 
Book I—EDITION PETERS No. 6127 Entitl 

Book II—EDITION PETERS No. 6128 gimon’s 

Please note that these delightful pieces are by the son of a very famoyfh psband 
composer, but can stand quite well on their own-musical merits. Book jf | 
contains 19 brief pieces, and Book II contains the remaining 11. The titiga” the s 
suggest many games, moods and activities of young people, and the mug thored | 


is aptly illustrated, colorfully tinged with Contemporary flavor. Not e hook for 
progressively difficult, but ranging from EARLY through LATE ELEMEME, Keys 
TARY. £1958. 
TURECK, Rosalyn— 
An introduction to the Performance of Bach— | 

in three books—published OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. nts he 

These three new volumes are an absolute MUST for every pianist and teggmmany pl 
er who plays Bach. Miss Tureck is without question the foremost pianig#from | 


specializing in Bach’s music, and everything she does or writes bears authop 
ity and meaning. 

The introductory essays, different in each book, on such subjects as fings: 
ing, phrasing, dynamics, touch, pedals, ornamentation, and many othe 
phases, are alone worth the price of the books. Anyone who heeds her advig 
and suggestions will be immediately a better Bach player. All musical exap. 
ples are thoroughly annotated, and the music ranges from UPPER ELBR 
MENTARY to EARLY ADVANCED. 


WILSON, Samuel— 

Pieces for ——_————. Published by SCHROEDER & GUNTHER 
The blank space in the title is for the student’s name. Twelve beginning soly 
in five-finger position, only eight or twelve measures long, with clever ill 
trations and all have words. A splendid supplementary book for those young 
students who will begin piano lessons this summer. 
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HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
16 Original Tri-Chord Teaching Pieces...........--- Louise Garrow, Davi 
Carr Glover, and Gina Senter 


Tri-Chord Original Piano Duets ....-.--.-..-- David Carr Glover, Loui h 
Garrow, and Gina Sentapene 


HERITAGE MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
On a Bright Day (Two Piano) .........-..cceceeeees Louise Godfrey Ogk 


MERION MUSIC, INC. 
Three Piano Moods: 1, 11, TTT Isadore Free 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


ust 


BROO! 
shing C 


New Orleans Rag Castro Caran 
Two Pieces for Piano .-++..+-Harold Colombatti 
Piano Sketch of a Symphony Orchestra .........-..++ Edward E. Confrey| 
Kitten on the Keys (Two Piano) ..--.-..---eseee+eee.. eee Zez Confrey 


THE YOUNG PIANIST 
Elementary book | (Pre A} 


FOR A YOUNG PIANIST 
Book | (Pre A) 


THE YOUNG PIANIST 
Elementary book II (Elem. B) 


FOR A YOUNG PIANIST 
Book Ii (Elem. B) 


THE YOUNG PIANIST 
Book III (Elem. C) 


THE YOUNG PIANIST 
Book IV (Elerh. D) 


THE YOUNG PIANIST 
Book V (Interm. A) 


THE YOUNG PIANIST ..... 


Book VI (Interm. B) 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS by 
HILDE B. KREUTZER 


ee eee ee 


Just off the Press! a 
LET’S PLAY HYMNS ... 1.00 0 
Favorite Children's Hymns in easiest five finger settings. P 

With optional DUET, DUO and TRIO parts. ‘- 


HERITAGE MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


39 West 60th Street 


New York 23, N.Y. 
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My Heart’ 
By Lorena Simon 
Now Available 


(Partial Reprint from The Port Ar- 
Lectiaithur News, March 27, 1960.) 
e cit A new book of verse by the Texas 


hy ti and musician, Mrs. Samuel (Lo- 
cou ena) Simon of Port Arthur, has just 
1008 d by the Naylor Company 
do the wen released by y p 


of San Antonio and is now available 
from local book stores. 

Entitled “From My Heart,” Mrs. 
jmon’s latest book is dedicated to her 
famous, ysband, Samuel Clarence Simon. This 
Book | is the second collection of poems au- 
° ti hored by Mrs. Simon to appear in 
=i ok form. Her first book, “The Gold- 
EME, Keys,’ was released in December 
of 1958. 
In a melodic style, Mrs. Simon pre- 
nts her readers with poems covering 
many phases of life. The contents of 
From My Heart” are grouped under 
following five headings: “Medita- 
ons,” “With a Light Heart,” “Beau- 
‘fal World,” “Children’s Hour,” and 
friends and Memories.” 

A longtime music teacher, Mrs. 
kimon also is violinist, pianist and 
turer... She was graduated from 
+ Joseph’s academy in Sherman and 
yrthered her musical training at 
Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music, the 
williard School of Music, and the 
merican Conservatory and Sherwood 
fusic School in Chicago. (See Jan- 
ary-February, 1960, Piano Guild 
otes, page 22.) 


cher ‘Duets’ 


ust Released 


BROOKLYN—Pro-Art Music Pub- 
shing Company wishes to announce 
erelease of six very attractive and 
slodious piano duets by William 


er. 
laying mostly in the five finger 
sition, the primo and the secondo 
rts are of equal difficulty. They are 
ty to learn and excellent for recital. 


Solos 


solos pleasant 
solos stimulating 
solos new 
by 


DAVID CARR GLOVER 


ACH! MY LITTLE 

FOREIGN CAR 
Gr. 2'/,—Beep! beep! humorous 
novelty, study in style. 


THE BEE HIVE 
Gr. 2—Rapidly moves all over the 
keyboard. Trills. 


E GOLDEN HARP 
Gr. 1—Crossed hands and pedal 
study. Ah, arpeggios! 
WAIIAN BARCAROLLE 
Gr. 3— Chord clusters, broken 
tenths. For smal] hands. 
EXICAN CHA-CHA-CHA 
Gr. 2—Cha cha cha in bass to a 
familiar folk tune. 
SON MIST 


Gr. 3—Slow, moody tone poem 
in a flowing style. 


YOUR TOES 


Gr. 3—Modern piece to keep the 
fingers on the alert. 


NAP-TO-IT March 


Gr. I—Moving in staccato five- 
finger pattern. For boys! 


ACE MATES 
Gr. 2'/,—Staccato chords in a 
humorous manner. bred fun! 


ve your students a "new season 
it" with these wonderful solos. 


Price 40c each 
at your music dealer or direct 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


CL) Complete Reference Set 
One each of all nine solos 


only 1.00 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2 West Ave., Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
|Here’s my dollar—rush my set! 


N.Y. 


eress 


& State 


Please print. 


Rhythmic Dances Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 
64 Rue Blondell Morgan and Norman Malkin 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS CORP. 
Easy to Play Piano Duets ...... Virginia Newes 
ODOWAN PUBLISHING co. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Folk Dances from Europe for Piano Solo......... Collection 

Introduction to the Performance of Bach, Books I, 

THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 

PRO-ART PUBLICATIONS 
REMICK M USIC CORPORATION 
International Dance Album for Piano ..........0-2+00000: Leo Witkowski 
R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 
Czardas Rhapsody (Solo and Duet) .................eeeeee William Scher 
Sea Fantasy (S010 and TWO William Scher 
For Me and My Teacher ........++++++. se0ee: .. Samuel Wilson 
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G. SCHIRMER 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 
Holiday Cha-Cha ...... .. Louise Garrow 
Piano Classics You Like Mark Nevin 
Home From School ..... TY -Samuel Wilson 
Piano Pieces for— .......... .Samuel Wilson 
SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Middle C and Its Near Neighbors ............ Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 
M. WITMARK & SONS 
Theory Work Sheets, Set One and Two .-Ada Richter 


STORY & CLARK- 


First Choice of 
Music Educators 
Everywhere 


The Story & Clark Studio Upright 
also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive. 

By the same token, the use of good pianos, respon- 
sive and rewarding in touch and tone, is essential to 
the very purposes of piano instruction. 

The Story & Clark Studio Upright is, by measur- 
able standards, the most perfect piano ever designed 
and built especially for school usage. It is the ideal 
tool for teaching and for learning—not only in its 
first season or two, but for many years of hard use. 


Be sure to read this book 
before buying ANY 
professional piano 


The pictures below emphasize five 
of eleven special Story & Clark fea- | 
tures which are combined in. no 
other studio upright. 

All eleven of these features—plus the twelve specifications 
for school pianos set forth in Bulletin 17 of the Music 
Educators National Conference—are described and explained 
in the interesting, non-technical book offered in our coupon 
below. For the sake of your teachers, your students and 
your school, mail the coupon, today. 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board—exclusive with 
Story & Clark pianos—provides far better tone and helps 
keep the piano in tune much longer. It is GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS against cracking and splitting. 


Agraffes throughout the entire bass section (instead of plate 
pins) provide straight pull on each string. Story & Clark 
builds the only studio piano with this quality feature— 
found in almost all concert grands. 


Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 
ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 
service. 


Hand-fitted actions are also hand-treated with Story & 
Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
assure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 
or rattling. 


Extensive use of hot-press waterproof glues and hot-lacquer 
finishes means years of “like new” appearance. To our 
knowledge, no Story & Clark hot-lacquer finish has ever 
chipped or cracked. 


B Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department R) 

— 28 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

§ Without obligating me in any way, please send me: 

fe CO 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
g © Economical. plans for financing school pianos. 
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Ivan Davis Wins Franz Liszt Competition 


Guild Headquarters was notified just before press time that 
Ivan Davis, well known Texas-born, 28 year old artist, was top 
winner among the 21 young professional American pianists who 
competed in the First Franz Liszt Piano Competition. The public 
finals were held April 25 at New York’s Town Hall. (See related 


story page 1) 

Ivan has been a “Guild product” 
since he started lessons at the age 
of 12 with his aunt, Mrs. B. A. Rea, 
Guild member of Hobbs, New Mexico. 
He was on the National Honor Roll 
each year until he received a Ful- 
bright grant and has won many cash 
awards and medals in the Biennial 
Piano Recording Competitions. 

Grace Ward Lankford, Charter 
member of Ft. Worth, Tex., and a 
teacher of Mrs. Rea, was one of his 
formative teachers after which he 
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_ PRINCETON, N.J.—Scheduling has 
been completed for the 1960 tour 
of Frances Clark One-Day Work- 
shops. Miss Clark notified Guild 
headquarters recently that 75 Work- 
shops, covering major cities through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
are scheduled for this coming sum- 
mer. The tour begins July 5 and will 
run through August. 

“Better Teaching Methods’ is the 
main emphasis in the 1960 Work- 
shops. This year’s course, which in- 
cludes an entirely new presentation 
of the Frances Clark Library, will be 
highlighted with actual demonstra- 
tion of teaching situations from the 
beginning lesson through late inter- 
mediate level. 

A special feature of the 1960 
Workshops will be the introduction of 
four new books: eagerly awaited ad- 
ditions to the Library. To be pre- 
sented are: an entirely revised edi- 


Chronister Goss 


tion of “Time To Begin” and “Piano 
Technic” Books 4, 5 and 6. 

Four members of the Clark Work- 
shop staff will present the 1960 
Workshops. They are Miss _ Louise 
Goss, General Editor of the Library; 
Miss Elvina Truman and Miss Doris 
Martin of the Frances Clark Staff in 
Princeton, N. J.; and Richard Chron- 
ister, chairman of piano pedagogy 
at the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

For schedule of dates and places, 
write: Workshop Secretary, Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Company, 1834 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


NOTICE: Please give complete classi- 
fication for all students including 
Pledge and Social Music Test en- 
trants. See Syllabus, page 11. 


became a scholarship student at North 
Texas State College as a pupil of 
Dr. Silvio Scionti. As a recipient of 
the Fulbright Award, he studied with 
the pianist-conductor Carlo Zecchi at 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome. 

Ivan Davis has been winning or tak- 
ing high place in competitions all over 


Europe and America including 
place winner of the 1958 Alfredo @ 
ella Prize in Naples, Italy, the 7m 
Busoni Piano Competition in Bolg 
Italy, and the 1956 Casella Compa 
tion. 

He made his Town Hall debug 
October 21, 1959 when Harold Sam 
berg of the New York Times 
him one of the superior Amems 
pianists. He has appeared with 
orchestras as the Teatro San @& 
opera orchestra in Naples and at# 
mer festivals such as those of Gi 
tauqua, New York, and Breve 
North Carolina. 


Application for $100 Scholarship 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
Dear Scholarship Committee: 
As a 1960 Guild High School Diploma 


Medal Winner of 19...., who has received from the Adjudicators igg 
National Piano Playing Auditions through 10 years of entry an aver 
Score of 14 or more C Checks than A Checks on my Report Cards (a tot 
140 more C’s than A’s in a 10 year period), I am eligible to be awardeg® 
Guild’s One Hundred Dollar Scholarship Award to be used for fur 
study in Piano under a private piano teacher or school of music of my @ 
the coming year. As proof of the above I am submitting my 10 Nati 


or International Report Cards which I 


of Piano Teachers, U.S.A., in the annual National Piano-Playing Audit 


Yours truly, 


Student 
Pupil of 


Recipient and a Paderewski Me 


have received from the National G@ 


Entrant 


of National Guild of Piano Te 
of Teacher: 


Liszt Piano Competition— 


(Continued from page 1) 
New Jersey; John Coveli, New York; 
Michael Rogers, New York; Walter 
Wolfe, New York; Herbert Rogers, 
New York; and Kenneth Gartner, 
Ithaca, New York. 

The Grand Award, which was pre- 
sented to the Competition Winner 
immediately following the April 25th 
Finals, consists of a $500 cash prize 
and a Town Hall recital, both con- 
tributed by Mr. William Goetz, pro- 
ducer of the forthcoming film biogra- 
phy of Franz Liszt, “Song Without 
End,” and Mrs. Goetz; an orchestral 
appearance with the Little Orchestra 
Society, a recital tour during the 
1960-61 season under the auspices of 
the National Association of Concert 
Managers, and a recording contract 
with Colpix Records, comprising the 
most extensive Award ever presented 
in serious music in America. 

Judges for the Franz Liszt Piano 
Competition are Egon Petri, Honorary 
Chairman; pianists Jorge Bolet, Ania 
Dorfmann, Byron Janis, Grant Jo- 


hannesen, Seymour Lipkin, Moura 


Lympany; Conductor Dimitri 
tropoulos; teachers and educators @ 
ta Gradova, Howard Hanson, @& 
Marsh, Frank Sheridan, Ange 
Weschler; with Abram Chasing, 
sic Director of the WQXR f 
Network, as Moderator. 

The Contestants were guest 
honor at a special Reception and 
given by Mrs. Robert F. Wagnes 
Gracie Mansion, the official reside 
of the Mayor of New York, on Thm 
day, April 21st. 

The Franz Liszt Piano Competif 
is one of the major activities of 
Franz Liszt Sesquicentennial Comm 
tee in their overall program tog 
brate the 150th anniversary of 
great 19th century virtuoso-comm 
er’s birth. Other activities schedi 
for the Liszt Year are a Memorali 
Exhibition, planned to tour the G@ 
try, the development of new 
ings of Liszt works and the 
suance of great recordings of@ 
past by major recording compall 
and the stimulation of program 
Liszt works by symphony orchesu 
during the 1960-61 season. 
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INSPIRATION . . . FELLOWSHIP .. . INFORMATION FUN 
GUY MATER ASSOCIATION 4TH ANNUAL 


PIANO-—WORKSHOP 


HORNS MUSIC CENTER—PITTSBURGH, PA. 
JULY 25 THRU 29 


Principles of the Maier Technique * New Music « Piano to 
Conversions « The Artist Pupil « Class Piano 
e Ensemble Playing, etc. 


GUEST LECTURERS 


GEORGE 


PLAN NOW 


ANSON 


« MAY ETTS - MARY JARMAN NELSON - LOUISE GARROW 
« MURIEL FOUTS + ERIC STEINER - DAVID CARR GLOVER 


Recitals and Private Lessons by—NELLIE WHITTAKER*> MAY ETTS* 
MUSIC EXHIBIT by VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


TO ATTEND 


NON-MEMBERS $35.00—MEMBERS $25.00-—SINGLE DAY $8.00 


For details and reservations write: 


GMA WORKSHOP 
PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 


1110 CENTER ST. 
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